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In This Issue 


ears ago, a good friend who was in her second year of teaching 
developed a rule of thumb piece of advice for the beginning teacher: 
“Don’t smile until Thanksgiving.” 

Her too-soon-worldly-wise counsel can sound distressingly 
contemporary to many of us, whether beginners or veterans, whose efforts at 
“control” seem unrewarded or ignored or only moderately successful. 

Thanksgiving is upon us, soon to be followed by our preparations, 
liturgical and educational, for the blessed Christmas event. We do hope that 
smiling has not been ruled out of your daily contacts since the opening of the 
school year. The world is already surfeited with the “us-them” mentality. We 
can do better. 

What hope have we that in these hectic weeks you will find time to 
read professional literature such as this? We do hope that the topics presented 
herein will tempt your intellectual and spiritual appetites. The authors are very 
competent as usual. 

For example, Joe Brondos leads us through the always daunting maze 
of Justification/Sanctification that has challenged theologians of all stripes for 
centuries on end. When we talk about “discipline” (see above) we are talking 
about this very topic. Lutherans and Lutheran theology are unique in this area. 
Don’t skip it. 

Jane Fryar developed the intriguing title “Ghost Ships, Flying 
Turtles” to catch you up in her desire to discuss child evangelism. With such 
imagination you can be assured an interesting ride. 

Although addressing a more limited potential audience, Audrey James’ 
thoughts on special needs children and how to help their parents has broader 
applicability than that indicated. Dan Tomal then follows with some 
inspiration for Lutheran schools, teachers and administrators, to get involved 
in action research. He makes it look quite possible. For those who want to 
tackle educational problems in a systematic way, Dan is the man. 

Some years ago, Karen Sheehan wrote about the gift to the church 
represented in Henry Lettermann’s Hymnody. Henry (“Dick”) died as this 
issue was being prepared. We thought it appropriate to resurrect the article as 

a wibute to a gifted poet. 

And now for a word for the season upon us: 

Another good friend, a pastor with a strong liturgical bent, was fond 
of recounting an anecdote based on an Advent pulpit exchange in his circuit 
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in Minnesota, especially that of an extremely high-church type whose acolytes at 
the end of the service would kneel at the altar and say, “Your blessing, Father” to 
their pastor... 

The visiting clergyman was quite innocent of knowledge of this custom and 
was taken aback when the acolytes stated their request for a blessing. Sputtering 
in surprise, the best he could do was blurt, “Merry Christmas, kids!” 

Firmly straddling two worlds, we tentatively say: 

God’s blessings....and a Merry Christmas! + 


“If you have a quarrel with the Christian faith, make sure it is a lover’s 
quarrel. ... The story of my life is a lover’s quarrel with Christian belief. I love the 
faith. I shall always be grateful that the church presented me with a coherent 
doctrine, a formulated body of belief. The Christian faith and the church gave me 
a sense of what it means to believe. That is why I have no patience with ministers 
or theologians who cavalierly dismiss the established doctrine; the theologian who 
pops up on the cover of Time magazine to announce that God is dead. It is the 
height of presumption to imagine that St. Paul or St. Augustine or Luther or 
Thomas Aquinas were old fools who never thought of that. So I wanted to affirm 
the creed, the church, and the faith. But I tell you that I have had a lover’s quarrel 
with all three all my life. There is hardly a doubt about Christian belief that I 
haven’t had. There is scarcely a question about it that I haven’t asked. I have been 
vexed by every spiritual conundrum. And I have grown, not by credulity. But by 
skepticism. It is a naive, fatuous, twentieth-century notion that Christians are 
gullible. The greatest Christians have been the greatest skeptics. I think of St. 
Augustine and Pascal and Kierkegaard and Swift. In our time I think of C.S. Lewis 
and Malcolm Muggeridge. Skeptics all, but Christians too. G.K. Chesterton once 
said a marvelous thing. He said that when people cease to believe in God, it is 
commonly supposed that they become skeptics and believe in nothing; but the truth 
is much worse. They believe in anything.” 

From A Lover’s Quarrel With The World by R. Maurice Boyd 
(Westminister Press, 1988). Quoted in July 1996 Forum Letter. 
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Why Not Why? 


ootball and the onset of another school term suggest a common 

denominator that may be worth mentioning at this time. Watching 

what is called the Pigskin Classic the other day quickened a faint 
feeling of repugnance as various athletes went into what could be called a 
Post-Touchdown-Dance of sorts or leaped up after flooring an opponent, 
striking the air with a fist as if to say, “Gotcha!” Joining this company of 
questionable behavior were the pan shots of the winning team’s bench as they 
assured all of us that they were “Number one!” 

Perhaps this reaction is a bit unfair since bringing judgment to 
exuberance does seem a tad stuffy. Friends of mine might point out that I have 
lived too long under the divine lash of being born on the north side of Chicago 
and thus suffer from the terminal malady of being a Cub fan whose destiny 
seems never to be able to say, “We’re Number Three!” Much less “One!” 

The analogy to schooling? 

Performance. Performance. Performance. 

According to Alfie Kohn, author of Punished by Rewards, whose 
views deserve thoughtful reflection, we have become so pre-occupied with 
measuring (and adoring) achievement, we have forgotten to ask whether what 
we are measuring is important, significant, or relevant. Here’s an excerpt from 
Educational Update (ASCD) from June 1996 that says it quite well: 


A good assessment model supports students’ desire to learn, rather 
than imposing a set of demands and expectations on them which will 
blight their intrinsic motivation. “If students continue arguing about 
a topic after class, if they read by choice, if they chatter excitedly 
about something they figured out--then we’re doing something 
right...Too much emphasis on how they’re doing makes that less likely 
to happen.” 


That might seem a bit academic, but let’s give it a fair hearing. [s it not true 
when greeting a friend in this competitive society we too often begin with the 
salutation, “HOW are you doing?” We may be implying that unless there has 
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been some measurable progress since last we met, their life has been diminished. 

Rarely do we say, for example, “Is what you’re doing giving you 
satisfaction?” All right. Who, indeed, would be so intrusive and in such stilted 
fashion? 

Yet... .and yet. . . .is not this the agenda we as educators should be holding 
foremost in our daily activities? 

Kohn goes on to say something else that should resonate with all of us 
engaged in teaching. He says that students also need “substantial time freed from 
pressure to improve, to be deeply engaged with the ideas they’re playing 
with”...(they)...need time to be tentative, when they can stop worrying about how 
good they are. 

It all becomes so easy to make progress the equivalent of learning. You 
may ask, is not progress a part of learning? Is it not true that learning does involve 
change from an inferior status to a superior one? 

Yes, it is true and assessment must take its rightful place in the process. 
Life is made up, largely, of process and of coping with problems that need solving. 

But there is a higher element involved in living that comes close to 
becoming sacrificed as we lurch from one of life’s challenges to the next and that 
is the capacity to experience and savor the experience for itself. We Americans are 
not very good at savoring since moving from one event to the next subtly tricks us 
into believing that this is the totality of life and living. 

Abraham Maslow made an insightful distinction between what he called 
coping and expressive behaviors. The former consists of responses to the 
challenges of solving life’s problems, daily and imminent as well as those that are 
distant and future-bound. Since coping behavior often requires the support and 
approval of others, either to develop the skills necessary to gain solutions, it also 
implicitly creates a bondage to those others. 

Maslow did not denigrate that kind of behavior; he simply points out that 
it is not the ultimate step in personal development. Expressive behavior, that which 
is not enslaved to others’ approval, is rarely attained. It is a kind of “thing in itself” 
that does not demand validation by forces outside of ourselves. 

Does this all boil down to taking time to smell the roses? In a way, yes. 
Is that what schooling is all about? Largely, no. Most of it has to do with 
equipping the learner to meet the daily demands of life, i.e., coping behavior. 

If in the*process, however, we neglect helping our learners to taste and 
drink deeply of the quality of experience, to meditate and ponder the beauty and 
delights of God’s creation, His goodness to each of us, we invite the peril of merely 
religionizing instead of spiritualizing their lives. 

Why not, at least, cultivate somewhat more of the Why of life instead of 
merely the How?# 
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Where Justification Meets Sanctification 


Mrs. Meyer’s sixth-graders finally made it back to the classroom after 
chapel. They had just witnessed an object lesson where the pastor had used a 
pineapple, a pin, and a straw to teach them about love and forgiveness. But as they 
headed back to the classroom, Johnny was already in a heated scuffle with Tommy. 
Susie was in tears because Nancy said that her dress looked stupid. Mrs. Meyer 
sensed it was time to put her foot down. 

The pastor preached about salvation and forgiveness in chapel while she 
spent a large portion of the day in the classroom trying to get these students to 
behave. Mrs. Meyer may have thought that in making the transition from chapel 
to classroom she was making the transition from justification to sanctification, but 
in fact, she was dangerously close to breaking the symbiotic relationship between 
the two. 

Dangerously close? Does it really matter for day-to-day life whether 
teachers and parents have a proper understanding of the relationship between 
justification and sanctification? The pressing demands of unruly children seem to 
call for immediate, practical solutions. A quick fix seems much more appealing 
than what appears to be a bit of “ideological theologizing” when children are trying 
our patience. And yet, in the rare moments of peace and quiet between the youthful 
uproars, one might sense that simplistic methodologies fall short. Reactionary 
approaches to misbehavior produce results which fail to satisfy. An investigation 
into the proper relationship between justification and sanctification should prove 
fruitful for those who delight in Christ. 

Some demur from this kind of investigation because it considers a skill and 
art which does not come easily to our human nature. Adolf Koeberle noted 
Luther’s observation that “the ability to distinguish rightly between the Law and the 
Gospel, and to relate them correctly to each other, as a ‘very high,’ indeed, as the 
highest art in Christianity.” But Koeberle went one step further: “If the correct 
relation of these two is one of the major questions in theology, the relation of 
justification and sanctification is no less so. It is easier to distinguish the Law . . 
from the Gospel than it is to distinguish the liberating work of sanctification from 
the redeeming work of justification.”(1) 


Pastor, St. John Lutheran Church and School, Vincennes, Indiana and a principal editor for Logia: 
A Journal of Lutheran Theology. 
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Our natural impulses impede this relation and distinction in understanding 
and practice. We are much rather inclined to live out the natural law among 
ourselves. If a child misbehaves, he is a “bad boy.” If he does well, then he is 
“good.” How often and how easily we drum this into the ears of impressionable 
little ones: “Now you sit still like a good little girl.”(2) Is it any wonder that a 
child’s understanding of goodness is perceived in terms of behavior? The ultimate 
danger might be recognized when we realize how such a conception of goodness 
opposes both justification and sanctification in Christ as revealed to us in His Word. 

When children have been raised linking goodness to behavior, it may seem 
to them in turn that all the lessons and sermons about forgiveness are “ineffective” 
or “useless” if they fail to produce good little boys and girls. A church which 
believes, teaches, and confesses rightly about justification by grace through faith 
may find public disdain if its members don’t live like “good Christians.” Even 
members within a congregation have been noted to complain, “I’m tired of hearing 
about justification and forgiveness all the time.” And how shall we respond to 
those church members who lament that some non-Christians act more “Christian” 
than some Christians do? Such a statement is only possible where Christianity is 
identified with morality. 

David Scaer bells the cat: “The desire to see the church as a congregation 
of the virtuous rather than an assembly of sinners is characteristic of Calvinism and 
Protestantism, not Lutheranism. The reformations under Zwingli and Calvin were 
so committed to making good works, at least as they understood them, a part of 
society, that they placed the government under the moral direction of the 
church.”(3) In this signal article, Scaer differentiates between the Arminians and 
the Reformed. The Arminians teach sanctification as the perfection of man in 
God’s image. Melvin E. Dieter, provost of Asbury Theological Seminary, said of 
Wesley that he declared that the supreme and overruling purpose of God’s plan of 
salvation is to renew men’s and women’s hearts in his own image. 

The Reformed, on the other hand, teach that the goal of theology is no 
longer the perfection of man but the glorification of God. Sanctification becomes 
the means through which the goal is reached. Anthony A. Hoekema, professor 
emeritus at Calvin Theological Seminary, has said that the final goal of 
sanctification can be nothing other than the glory of God.(4) 

Protestantism sees morality — often referred to as “Christian living” — if 
not as central, then at least as the goal of theology.(5) Such a thought is absolutely 
foreign to the Lutheran preoccupation with Christology: “Defining sanctification 
apart from Christology as goal and content will inevitably lead to a moralizing 
understanding of justification. As soon as sanctification becomes either the goal or 
the means to attain the goal, it can be qualitatively or quantitatively measured.”(6) 

If this is granted, we confess explicitly that which Scaer admits implicitly: 
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“It might be presumptuous to say that the Lutheran position on sanctification, when 
properly stated, is the only one among the major western religions which offers a 
doctrine of sanctification which is not intrinsically moralistic.”(7) Freighted with 
this presumption, the following seven distinctions ought to be considered so that the 
relationship between justification and sanctification remains thoroughly Christ- 
centered. 


1. Protestant moralism views the Christian life as the works of man in 
obedience tothe Law. Sanctification confesses the Christian life as the 
work of the Spirit. “I believe that I cannot by my own reason or 
strength believe in Jesus Christ, my Lord, or come to Him; but the 
Holy Ghost has called me by the Gospel, enlightened me with His 
gifts, sanctified and kept me in the true faith, even as He calls, gathers, 
enlightens, and sanctifies the whole Christian Church on earth and 
keeps it in the one true faith; in which Church He daily and richly 
forgives all sins to me and all believers. . .” 

2. Protestant moralism uses the Law to instruct people how to live. 
Sanctification uses the Law to teach us how to die. (Romans 8:13; 
Galatians 6:16) 

3. Protestant moralism leads to regret. Sanctification leads to repentance 
(2 Corinthians 7:10). Methods which teach children to be sorry for 
their misbehavior is not the same as leading them to repentance. 

4. Protestant moralism tends to react to sin with punishment. 
Sanctification makes the distinction between punishment and 
discipline, profiting from the latter in the lives of the justified 
(Hebrews 12:4-13). 

5. Protestant moralism preaches Gospel then Law. Sanctification 
preaches Law then Gospel. 

6. Protestant moralism emphasizes deeds, not creeds. Sanctification 
cannot separate between creeds and deeds. The Christian life does not 
separate a justification which is seen as “belief” and sanctification 
which is seen as “action.” Where justification, there sanctification 
(FC, SD, III). Sanctification might well be summarized in terms of the 
confession of sins and the confession of the faith. 

7. Protestant moralism defines good works in terms of obedience to rules, 
regulations, and commandments. Sanctification understands good 
works as everything which springs from justification by grace through 
faith in Christ. 


Protestants sometimes criticize Luther’s Reformation as not having gone 
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far enough in matters of ethics. Justification was made clear, but Luther himself 
subsequently complained about the many people who turned to lewd living, who 
failed to support the work of the Gospel.(8) Nevertheless, Luther did not resort to 
becoming a reformer primarily in the ethical sense. To be sure, he knew corruption 
when he saw it and he brought the Law to bear, but his 95 Theses were not 95 steps 
to achieve responsible manhood or victory over smoking. 

Luther struggled with something much more primitive than the 
Protestantism spawned in his day. We, too, might realize that we are dealing with 
a religion far more ancient than John Wesley or Jacob Arminius. It, too, adds to the 
urge to treat sanctification as morality. That religion is egocentrism. Self- 
centeredess. We may thus ask ourselves: For whom do we really want children to 
behave, to be “good”? When children are throwing a temper tantrum or showing 
little respect for the property of others, is our primary concern that such things are 
offensive to Christ — or do we simply want some peace of mind for ourselves? 

It’s much easier for us if children behave. Children embarrass us in public. 
Children make messes that we have to clean up. Children damage things for which 
we have to pay. Children who need noise like a security blanket, shrieking and 
stampeding, cause our head to pound. The desire for good behavior can be selfishly 
motivated. This self-extension moves from our homes into our community and 
society. We need to recognize, however, that such a motivation can by no means 
be equated with sanctification in Christ. And we might seriously reconsider the 
wisdom of inundating adolescent Bible classes with “ethical” topics which often 
translates into a study in behaviorialism sponsored by nervous parents and pastors. 

Luther was aware of the struggle to maintain a godly life, but he would not 
be bound to the direction of leading questions: “You ask, how shall we begin to be 
godly and what shall we do that God may begin his work in us? Answer: Do you 
not understand? It is not for you to work or to begin to be godly, as little as it is to 
further and complete it. Everything that you begin is in and remains sin, though it 
shines ever so brightly; you cannot do anything but sin, do what you will. Hence, 
the teaching of all the schools and monasteries is misleading, when they teach man 
to begin to pray and do good works, to found something, to give, to sing, to become 
spiritual and thereby to seek God’s grace.”(9) 

The lonely Lutheran, Hermann Sasse, put it this way: “For the church does 
not live by morals, by the knowledge and observance of God’s law nor does it live 
by religion, by lofty experiences of the divine and an awareness of the mysteries of 
God. It lives solely by the forgiveness of sins. Hence the reformation does not 
consist, as the later Middle Ages believed, and has even been believed in wide 
circles of the Protestant world, of an ethico-religious correction, of a moral 
quickening and a spiritual deepening throughout the church. It consists, rather, 
according to its own peculiar nature, of the revival of the preaching of the Gospel 
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of forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake.”(10) 

If someone could come up with a sure-fire way to make people behave, 
would that be sanctification? If some new hormone can be created or some new 
surgical procedure to the brain can be developed which makes people nice, will we 
have relieved the Holy Spirit of certain duties? Would theneed for justification and 
forgiveness become obsolete? What, then, would the Arminians and Reformed 
have left to preach about? Worldly attempts at moral development have run the 
range from chemical manipulation to behavior modification. Silicon Valley will 
no doubt throw its hat into the ring in the near future, as soon as it figures out some 
way to interface the brain with computer chip implants. Such efforts, however, will 
never be able to accomplish sanctification — the work of the Spirit who calls, 
gathers, enlightens, sanctifies and keeps us in the one true faith. It is only in the 
Means of Grace, Word and Sacrament, where justification and sanctification are 
conjoined. In Holy Baptism, Holy Absolution, Holy Communion we meet the now 
and not yet of Christ as revealed in Hebrews 10:14, “because by one sacrifice he has 
made perfect forever those who are being made holy.” 

We live in a Protestant society which subordinates justification to 
sanctification and thereby lapses into moralism and legalism. The natural religion 
of our flesh easily tunes in the eloquent message and the attractively packaged 
legalism as it comes through various print and broadcast media. Neighbors. 
Churches. Politics. Promise Keepers. Billy Graham. Chuck Swindoll. Max 
Lucado. What goes into our ears and eyes is likely to come out of our mouths. 
What we hear and read comes out in our words and deeds. If we continue to imbibe 
the Protestant misrepresentation of justification’s relation to sanctification, we will 
find ourselves less than satisfied — and in danger of losing the whole lot. If we fail 
to understand what it is that makes our works “good”, then we fail to confess Christ 
in a gracious way. This imperils us, body and soul. 

As a Lutheran educator, Mrs. Meyer needed something more than behavior 
modification skills, teacher-effectiveness training, or a bigger supply of Ritalin. 
She needed something more than inspirational reading which suggests that the 
sinful nature can be domesticized and kept under control with “ten easy steps” or 
“seven sure-fire methods” in the same manner that one addresses an unruly 
classroom. She needed to know that her temporary fits of frustration, 
discouragement and impatience could be met with the solace and satisfaction of 
Christ. He binds together justification and sanctification in Himself, bestowed to 
us by His Counselor in the water and the Word, His keys, His body and blood. 
What He has joined together, let no one separate in the journey between chapel and 
classroom, church and home.+ 


Endnotes 
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“Celebrating God’s Love” 


“What Are Lutheran Schools?” Lutheran schools aren’t schools at all. I know this may 
astound most of you, but it’s the truth. Lutheran Schools are the people who are in the building that 
make the “school.” People who teach and people who learn are the real achievers. Though most 
outsiders don’t understand our relationship with one another (teacher and student alike) they soon 
learn quickly. 

When people come to a new school they adopt the ways and inherit habits without 
knowledge of doing so. 

Therefore, it is only logical that a person in a Lutheran School would adopt the habit of 
loving Jesus, spreading the Good News, and loving other Christians. And that’s basically the whole 
purpose of a Lutheran School. 

Picture, please, a school being more like a church....each person is different and unique in 
his or herown way. But when it comes to spreading the “News” we all ring out in one accord. And 
that’s what a Lutheran School is to me. 


Written by a St. Paul student and sent to us by Sandy Koester, St. Paul, New Orleans, LA 
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(The Sargasso Sea. Ghost ships. Vessels abandoned and adrift in a mist that never lifts.) 


Middle elementary school students usually gobble up stories set around 
mysteries like these. There’s something that fascinates even adults about ships that 
appear out of the mist and drift, unguided, toward the opposite horizon. Sailors, 
however, shudder. They know there is nothing romantic about drifting, aimless, 
across the ocean. 

Sailing vessels, unfortunately, are not alone in facing the dangers of the 
doldrums. Remember Alice, lost in Wonderland? She asked the Cheshire Cat, 
“Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to walk from here?” 


“That depends a good deal on where you want to get to,” said the Cat. 

“T don’t much care where--” said Alice. 

“--so long as I get somewhere,” Alice added as an explanation. 

“Oh, you’re sure to do that,” said the Cat, “if you only walk long enough.” 

Like Alice, Christian teachers can find themselves drifting aimlessly. 
Christian schools can slip silently from their moorings. We can lose our sense of 
direction, our sense of mission. And with those things goes our zeal, our 
enthusiasm, and the uniqueness that sets Christian schools and the teachers in them 
apart. 


Why Do You Do What You Do? 


Stephen Covey has gained world-wide renown as a business consultant 
specializing not in ime management, but /ife management. Each of the seminars 


Jane Fryar is Editor of the :ducational Development Department of Concordia Publishing House, St 
Louis. 
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he and his staff lead begins with an exercise designed to help participants develop 
a personal mission statement. He encourages those who attend his seminars to 
review their mission statements at least once each week and to evaluate these 
statements for possible revision at least once each year. As participants work, 
Covey poses questions like these: 


e What are my greatest moments of happiness and fulfillment? 


e What are the activities of most worth in my personal life? 
In my professional life? 


e How can I best contribute to the world? 
e What do I really want to be and do in my life?(1) 


Do you personally have such a mission statement? Has your faculty 
developed one for your school? And if so, how useful have you found these 
statements in setting the direction of your personal ministry? In setting the 
direction of your school’s ministry? 

If our mission does not inform our actions on a daily basis, if it does not 
inspire us to act in ways congruent with our life goals, we will likely drift. We will 
look back over the week, the month, the semester, and ask, “What have I been 
doing? What difference did it make, really?” Discouragement flourishes in soil 
like that. Sadly, whole careers can drift, causing hardly a ripple in the culture or 
even in the church. Our Lord has more in mind for us than that! He has greater 
purposes in mind for our schools than that! 


Going...Disciple the Nations 


Christian teachers, Christian pastors, Christian parents, and, yes, even 
Christian children are commissioned by the Lord Christ as both disciples and 
disciplers. Christian schools can be vibrant, discipling communities. In fact, that 
is their raison d’eire, their reason for being. 

Remember Jesus’ words in Matthew 28:19? We quote them so often that 
their import can zip right past us. But look at them again, from a translation that 
conveys the verb tenses implied in the original Greek: 


Going, therefore, disciple the nations, baptizing them in the name 


of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching 
them to obey all that I have commanded you. 
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Our Lord’s words assume that all of God’s people will indeed go. But the 
words encourage us, as we journey through this life wherever our feet may take us, 
to disciple others, to introduce others to our Lord Jesus Christ and to stimulate those 
who already do know Him to grow up in Him. 

Christian schools fill a unique niche in this discipling process. Those who 
serve on the staff of a Christian school have an opportunity, a mandate, a privilege 
from Christ Himself to lead students into His presence so that He can touch them, 
bless them, and assure them of His pardon and love. We can invite those not yet 
baptized to receive from Him the power and peace from heaven that comes to us 
through this Holy Sacrament. And we can model, in words and actions, the kind 
of Christlikeness that our Savior wants to nurture and mature in all His children. 

Christ’s church “disciples the nations” by baptizing and by teaching. That 
process is life-long. We, as disciplers, are also being discipled even as our Lord 
uses us to disciple others. But what, exactly does discipleship involve? What, 
precisely, does our Lord intend the end result to look like? Obviously, it could take 
volumes and volumes to answer that question. And those volumes would 
undoubtedly be worth reading. But simply put, our Lord’s goals for us and for our 
students encompass these three factors: 


e To know Christ 
e To become like Christ 
e To share Christ 


When students leave Lutheran schools to study elsewhere, to enter the job 
market, to take their place in the adult world, will God’s goals for them be their 
goals for themselves, too? Will they have internalized His priorities, His promises? 
Parents send their children to us for many reasons, some laudable, some less so. 
Regardless, Lutheran schools do not exist to create “moral citizens,” nor to train the 
next generation of super-athletes or super-scholars. Lutheran schools do not even 
aim to produce faithful church-goers. Our mandate includes nothing less than the 
formation of Christ in each individual touched by our ministry. 


To Know Christ 
The discipling community sees itself first and foremost in the role of 
evangelist. Like those who have gone before us, we “preach Christ crucified.” 


Lutheran schools are not enclaves into which Jesus’ disciples retreat to escape the 
challenges of the world. Rather, Christian schools serve as platforms for 
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proclaiming the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ to the world. 

An estimated 20 million children and young people in North America have 
never heard this Gospel. They have never attended Sunday School--not even once. 
They have never spent even one day in VBS. They hear Jesus’ name only when 
someone curses. They do not know that: 


Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, that He was 
raised on the third day according to the Scriptures, and that He 
appeared to Peter and then to the Twelve . . (1 Corinthians 15:3-5). 


They do not know that Christ’s life, death, and resurrection have changed 
everything--for time and for eternity. They live in a world of hurt, a world that has 
not a clue about what life means, a world dying in sin and headed for an eternal 
hell. 

These children and young people live the very shadows of our church 
buildings. They play alongside the children of our own congregations. And, more 
and more often in recent years, they look up at us from their desks as school begins 
each autumn. Statistics compiled from Lutheran schools indicate that in 1995, 53% 
of all student in our schools came from non-member families. This number 
includes the 13% of our students whose families claim no church membership 
whatsoever! Those who teach in Christian schools know very well that not every 
child whose family holds membership in a congregation lives out the Christian 
faith. What a mission field! 

Just think of it. Parents send their children to us--willingly. More often 
than not, they pay for the privilege! And those same parents put themselves in a 
position to hear the Gospel as they attend PTL meetings, recitals, Christmas 
services, spring musicals, parent-teacher conferences. 


How fully do we use the doors the Holy Spirit opens for us day by day? 


How fully do we focus on helping children and their parents know Christ, 
not just know about Christ? 


Or, to make the point more personal, what do you do to introduce Jesus to 
those students and parents who have never met Him? 


To Become Like Christ 


Maybe you know the old saying, “To know me is to love me.” Usually 
someone will repeat these words in jest. But in truth, to know Christ is to love Him. 
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And to know Him intimately is to want to become like Him. Paul writes in 
Ephesians, “Be imitators of God, therefore, as dearly loved children and live a life 
of love, just as Christ loved us and gave Himself up for us” (5:1 -2). 

Knowing Christ involves, of course, more than intellectual knowledge. 
After we come to faith, after the Holy Spirit has led the students in our classes to 
faith, all of us together need to grow up in Him. We need to “go on to maturity,” 
as the writer to the Hebrews encourages us (6:1). Growth in Christ and in Christian 
living is not optional. 

An old story tells about a father who ran to his little daughter’s bedroom at 
2:00 a.m. when he heard a thud followed by wailing. He dried her tears and asked 
what had happened. “I fell out of bed,” she sniffed. “How did that happen?” he 
asked. “I guess I stayed too close to where I got in,” she replied. 

How many former students in Christian schools have fallen out of faith 
because they “stayed too close to where they got in”? When we evangelize students 
and their families, part of that task includes moving them “away from the edge,” so 
to speak as we provide opportunities for them to grow in Christlikeness. 

Growth in Christian living is not optional, as we have said. The entire New 
Testament testifies to this fact. But we also need to remind ourselves that growth 
in Christian living is not possible in our own effort. The Holy Spirit must work it 
in us as He leads us forward in the life of repentance and faith. We need to model 
this for our students and guide them as they live it out in their relationships with us 
and with one another. 


Simply defined, this lifestyle is marked by a process of three steps: 


e Confession of specific sins as the Holy Spirit reveals our disobedience and 
our failures to us. 


e Communication of God’s absolution for those sins, His declaration that we 
are forgiven through the blood of Christ’s cross. 


e Calling on the Holy Spirit for power to yield up our lives to Him, drawing 
on His promise to work in us both the willingness to obey God and the 
ability to do so.(Philippians 2:13). 
As we use our Lord’s remedy for sin, our Doctor heals our hearts and 
produces growth in us--growth in Christlikeness that is totally impossible apart 


form the grace of God. We become more like Christ. 


How am I personally growing in my own discipleship? Do I regularly 
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spend time with my Lord in His Word so that He has an opportunity 
to work in me a more consistent lifestyle of repentance and faith? 


Do I stand with my students under the cross? Do they know that I need 
the same pardon and peace to which I point them? Do we together 
practice forgiveness just as God, in Christ, has forgiven us? 


How do my lesson plans for teaching the faith differ from those I write 
for math or language arts classes? How intentional am I about using 
the time my class spends around God's Word to help God’s children grow 
in their discipleship? How consistently do I point my students to the Gospel 
as both motivation and power-source for Christlike living? 


To Share Christ 


Once we have seen all that our precious Lord has done for us, once we 
realize all that He wants to give every person on earth, we cannot help but speak of 
what we have seen and heard. How can we keep God News like this to ourselves! 

In the same way that Christian classrooms are gardens in which the fruit of 
the Spirit grows, they are also families in which Jesus brothers and sisters share the 
Father’s love with each other in words and actions. Christian witness becomes, not 
a technique but a lifestyle. Empowered by the Spirit, we assure one another of the 
truth that sets us free, and we speak that truth to others outside the family of God 
so that they, too, can be touched by the Holy Spirit’s faith-creating work in their 
hearts. 

We see life--all of life--through the lens of the cross. We pray with and for 
one another. We help one another bear burdens. We see ourselves in ministry, not 
just to our students, but to their families as well. We integrate the Christian faith 
into every part of the curriculum, not because someone says we should, but because 
the Christian faith informs our world-view. Of all people on earth, Christians see 
reality as it truly is. Sin and grace. Law and Gospel. Those key truths make it 
possible for us to observe this present world with the objectivity of aliens and 
pilgrims who know they are not here to stay (Hebrews 11:13-16) and with the 
intense zeal of rescue workers charged with the privilege of snatching [the lost] 
from a fiery, eternal death (Jude 1:23). 


In what ways do I contribute to making our school family a true 


community of faith? How might the Lord want to involve me 
more intentionally in doing so? 
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In what ways does the Christian faith inform my own life-view? 
How does it impact the lessons I teach in each curricular area? 


How could I more consistently give verbal witness to the faith in 
in my classroom and in my community? 


What opportunities have I given my students to live out the 
Great Commission? What further opportunities might I offer them? 


The Tale of the Turtle 


Writing to some of God’s people who were being tempted to slip back into 
Jewish legalism, the writer to the Hebrews urged, “We must pay more careful 
attention, therefore, to what we have heard, so that we do not drift away” (2:1). 
We, too, at times can succumb to the dangers of the drifting. The world around us 
can lull us to sleep or entangle us in the daily-ness of life that distracts us from the 
true purpose God has for us. 

The remedy? Using the grace of God to pay more careful attention to what 
we have heard. Perhaps the apostle Paul summed it up best as he wrote to the 
believers in Rome: 


Therefore, I urge you, brothers, in view of God’s mercy, to offer 
your bodies as living sacrifices, holy and pleasing to God--this 

is your spiritual act of worship. Do not conform any longer to the 
pattern of this world but be transformed by the renewing of your 
mind (12: 1-2). 


Mud turtles live out their lives in the dank slime of creek beds. But 
imagine the wonder experienced by such a turtle transformed somehow into an 
eagle. That is, in a sense, who we are as Christ’s people--transformed by grace and 
learning to soar. That’s the identity we want to impress on the minds and hearts of 
our students. That’s the message you can share with everyone connected to your 
community of faith. Sharing that truth is your privilege, as a child of God, an heir 
of His kingdom, and as a discipler in His church. + 


End Notes 


(1) Covey, Stephen. Personal Mission Statement Workshop, Covey Leadership Center; 
Provo, Utah; 1995S. 
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It is a Thursday morning in mid-November, but there are no students in 
sight. The playground is empty. The halls are quiet. There is no shuffling of feet, 
no bits of conversation drawing closer and then retreating as the students pass. 
Only the teachers are in the classrooms, and they seem to be occupied with 
activities unrelated to teaching. A schedule of times and names is posted outside 
each door. Every classroom is supplied with several "visitor" chairs. A stack of 
report cards rests upon each teacher's desk. 

What is happening? Individuals with experience in the classroom will 
easily recognize these as the signs of a familiar, and important, event. It is Parent- 
Teacher Consultation Day. 

What an exciting time! This is the chance for caring parents to discuss with 
an equally-caring teacher the specifics of their child's progress and performance in 
the classroom. If all is going well, it can be a time of sharing, mutually-enjoyable 
conversation, and discussion that is helpful to all parties. 

But what if all isn't going well? What happens then? Does the mood 
change? Have anxiety and apprehension now replaced eagerness and anticipation? 
Are parents and teacher destined to approach each other with hesitation and 
reluctance? Must the consultation be an unpleasant confrontation that Mom, Dad, 
and the teacher all look upon with discomfort--or downright dread? 

Not at all. In fact, just the opposite is true. When there is a problem, when 
the child is a "special needs" student, the teacher can be a real source of help, 
comfort, and support for parents. And the parents can be equally helpful, 
comforting, and supportive to the teacher. 

This mutually healthy and nourishing relationship, however, will not just 
happen automatically. Steps need to be taken to insure the development of a 
trusting, caring rapport. Just as there is a "do" and "don't" list to follow when 
teaching the special needs child, so there are guidelines and procedures that can 
definitely enhance a parent-teacher relationship and provide encouragement and 


Audrey Beversdorf James taught on the elementary and college levels after graduating from 
Concordia College, River Forest. She has developed her special interest in the education of 
exceptional children 
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assistance to families with a special needs child. It is the purpose of this article to 
offer ideas and suggestions that can help the regular classroom teacher to establish 
a relationship of mutual help and support to such parents. 


Suggestion #1: Do not delay when there is a problem, or even a potential problem. 
Do discuss the situation with parents at the earliest possible 


opportunity. 


A parent would most certainly tend to be livid with anger--justifiably and 
legitimately so--if a teacher waited until the fall parent-teacher conferences to 
announce that a child had a serious learning disability or a rapidly developing 
behavioral problem. Generally, these fall consultations are brief sessions that do not 
allow ample time to discuss a problem of this magnitude. 

Neither would one wait for nine weeks (a quarter of the school year) to pass 
before informing parents of a serious difficulty. Action needs to be taken much 
sooner. 

If a first-time student has already been diagnosed as a child with learning 
difficulties or behavioral problems, it might be advantageous to arrange a home 
visit or a family interview at school prior to the beginning of the actual school term. 
This enables parents and teachers to become familiar with each other and establish 
a foundation for working together in the months to come. This also gives the child 
a chance to meet his/her teacher in an initial setting that is non-threatening, without 
the pressures of assignments due or peer group expectations. When a visit before 
the school year cannot be arranged, plans should be made to meet with parents as 
soon after school starts as possible. 

If a child develops a "new" problem the situation needs to be discussed 
with the parents at the earliest possible opportunity. The wise and caring teacher 
will take steps to insure that she/he will not be confronted by an outraged parent 
who exclaims, "Why didn't you tell me before?!?" 


Suggestion #2: Do remember that each person in the family is important. Do not 
expect the family life and activities to revolve around the problems 
of the "special needs" child. 


Parents are people, too! So are siblings! Parents have numerous interests 
and responsibilities: jobs, bills to pay, personal goals, their own feelings, a 
household to maintain--a life that has aspects and facets in addition to the special 
needs child who is a student in the classroom. There may also be other children at 
home. When talking to parents, the teacher needs to remember that the special 
needs child is a part of, not the center of, the family. 
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Is this perspective difficult to communicate? Not at all. The teacher can 
set a family-focused tone by carefully choosing words and questions that show 
awareness of all members in the family. Suppose, for example, that "Todd" is the 
special needs child, and a meeting is being held with Todd's parents. The teacher 
needs to avoid statements such as, "We're here today to talk about Todd." Better 
to say something like, "I'd like to learn more about Todd's family." 

Additional questions also can avoid putting Todd in the limelight. "Tell me 
about Todd's home behavior" can be replaced with "I'd like to learn a little about 
your family, and how you see Todd's role in your various family procedures and 
activities." 

Why is this approach important? It is important because of what it 
communicates to the parents. By discussing "family" instead of concentrating 
exclusively on Todd, the teacher has communicated an awareness and an 
understanding of the practical realities of family living. Important as a child's needs 
are, parents cannot "drop everything" and devote their entire life to helping one 
special needs child. By recognizing this fact, and communicating this recognition, 
a teacher has taken a giant step toward establishing a rapport with the parents and 
gaining parental support and cooperation. 


Suggestion #3: Do not monopolize the conversation. Do give parents the chance 
to express themselves. 


It is important to listen. Parents do not appreciate having a diagnosis super- 
imposed on them with no thought or consideration as to what their feelings and 
opinions might be. They need to know that their observations are important. 

What if there is a significant difference of opinion between the teacher and 
the parent? This, too, can be handled with consideration, tact, and diplomacy. 
Certainly, the teacher would not bluntly and rudely blurt out, "Well, I don't agree 
with you at all! I think you're absolutely wrong." This is hardly the way to 
maintain a mutually-supportive relationship. 

There are workable alternatives that can be used. The teacher might ask, 
"What are your reasons for feeling that this is what is causing the problem?" Once 
parents have been given the chance to express themselves and state their position, 
they are far more likely to be receptive to an alternate viewpoint. It is extremely 
frustrating to have ideas "bottled up" inside oneself and not have the opportunity 
to express them. Teachers need to avoid placing parents in this uncomfortable 
position. 

However, the teacher's job is also to communicate professional knowledge 
and expertise, and this needs to be accomplished at the meeting as well. A teacher 
can introduce alternative ideas by saying something like, "Well, at this point I think 
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that we need to look at all sides of the situation and consider all possibilities. Could 
I share with you some of the observations that I've made in terms of behaviors and 
activities here at school?" Parents would find it difficult to say "no" to such a 
question. 

Does willingness to listen guarantee acceptance? Not always. While some 
parents have recognized symptoms and accepted the reality of having a special 
needs child, there are others who seem intent upon ignoring the significant signs 
and inventing excuses for what is taking place in the child's home and school life. 
The wise teacher needs to be prepared for this possibility--the possibility of denial. 

Why does this happen, and what might one expect? Mr. Jim Krone, 
Director of Illinois Programs for the Lutheran Special Education Ministries, 
described the parental denial process as being similar to the stages that an 
individual might experience upon learning about the death of a loved one. 

"It's not unusual for parents to go through a phase of denial," he explained. 
"When parents have not been aware of the problem, they find it difficult to accept, 
and they look for reasons to support their belief that it can't be true. There is a part 
of the parent that is protesting, 'There's nothing wrong with my child!' The parents 
will blame the school, or the teacher--or a previous school or teacher. Sometimes 
they find ‘short-cut’ solutions, such as hiring a tutor or changing schools yet again. 
Why do parents act this way? In a sense, they are dealing with a death--the death 
of a dream. This was the child who might have become President, or a famous 
athlete, or possibly a world-renowned doctor or attorney. Now, the dream is 
shattered, and they are angry. They react with denial, and sometimes it's necessary 
to work through a series of phases and stages until there is finally a calm and 
realistic acceptance of the situation." 

The teacher who has established a trusting rapport with the parents can 
certainly be a strong support person, standing by with reassurance and 
encouragement as parents work through this difficult emotional transition. 


Suggestion #4: Do not focus on placing blame. Do discuss symptoms and 
solutions. 


Occasionally, a parent will approach the problem with a "crime and 
punishment" mentality. If only the culprit could be caught and punished--the 
"culprit" usually being the child or the other parent. This latter is especially a 
possibility if there are marital problems resulting in a separation or divorce. 

In such cases the teacher needs to be very firm and politely yet definitely 
insist that a positive attitude is maintained throughout the meeting. Under no 
circumstances should a meeting with parents be allowed to deteriorate into an 
exchange of hostile accusations. 
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How does one restore a calm state of mind after strong emotions have 
already emerged? Use an attention-diverting tactic. Remove the subjects of "child" 
and "family" from the conversation and discuss goals and priorities in an 
environment that can be viewed by the parents objectively. The following points 
may be made: 1. The environment in question is a classroom, not a courtroom. 2. 
The teacher functions as a person who tries to assist in the educational process, not 
a judge who issues verdicts. 3. The purpose of the meeting is to resolve a problem, 
not to establish guilt or impose punishment. 

The teacher could place the parents in a role-playing situation by saying, 
"How would you feel if there were a fire at your house and the fire fighters stood 
around having an argument about who caused the fire instead of extinguishing the 
flames? Or, what would you say or do if your child were brought to the hospital 
emergency. While your child's life is not at stake, there are definite ‘at risk' factors 
regarding your child's educational future. We need to address these important 
questions and issues. Could I share with you some ideas that I think we might try?" 

Most parents will respond in a positive way and agree to get back to the 
task at hand. If, however, the hostilities are so intense that the meeting cannot be 
productive, then alternative arrangements need to be made. Separate meetings can 
be held, or one parent can be informed via telephone, or listen to the meetings on 
a tape that is made of the proceedings. Any of these alternatives is better than a 
meeting held in the context of angry and hostile outbursts. 

Another difficult situation is one in which a family problem is actually a 
contributing factor toward the child's difficulty. A previous article in this series 
discussed several such examples. Diana, Matt, and Candace were rapidly heading 
toward serious trouble because of circumstances and events that originated in their 
respective home environments. 

How can such circumstances be addressed without offending the parents? 
One needs to allow the parents to work toward drawing this conclusion at their own 
pace. The teacher does not say something like, "Well, your child is having trouble 
in school, and it's all your fault." Few teachers, if any, would be so abrupt and 
undiplomatic. However, even a much more mild suggestion ("I think it might be 
a result of some changes at home") may cause some parents to become irritated and 
defensive. 

Probably the safest route to take is that of describing the problems and then 
asking parents, "Do you have any ideas as to what may be causing your child to 
respond in this uncharacteristic way? There have been some significant changes-- 
problems that have not existed in your child's previous school history--and I am 
wondering if you can shed some light on the situation, since you know much better 
than I what is happening in your child's life outside of school." 

The teacher needs to be prepared, at this point, to deal with any number of 
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responses or reactions. Diana's mother and new stepfather, for example, could very 
well be aware of the traumatic changes and adjustments that have been caused by 
the recent "second marriage" for both spouses, and may eagerly take this 
opportunity to discuss the situation. Matt's parents, on the other hand, may become 
highly defensive and insist that Matt loves his little baby sister and nothing at all 
is wrong at home. 

What should the teacher do? There is no point in insisting that there is a 
problem if the parents refuse to admit its reality. If Matt's parents are threatened, 
remove the threat. A suitable response might be, "Well, whether we know the 
reason or whether we don't, it is quite apparent that Matt is having some problems 
right now and needs our help--your help as parents and my help as his teacher, and 
I think that even though we're not quite sure what is causing his attention-seeking 
behavior, we need to work together to develop strategies that will address Matt's 
difficulties. Could I share with you some ideas that I'd like to try?" With no 
pressure on them to admit to a negative home situation, Matt's parents are free to 
become co-helpers with the teacher in working together to help Matt. Once the 
parents are sure that no one is "blaming" them for their child's problems, they are 
likely to respond in a more positive way. 


Suggestion #5: Do establish a system of on-going communication with the parents. 


This is extremely important. Parents need to know what's happening at 
school, and teachers need to be aware of what is taking place in the home. Does 
this mean meeting after meeting after meeting after meeting ad nauseam? Certainly 
not! There are several alternatives. 

One such plan is the weekly phone call, in which the parent and teacher 
agree on a particular time to share and summarize via telephone the important 
events of the week. The advantage to this method of communication is that much 
can be discussed in a relatively short time. Another "plus" is that there is a direct 
exchange of information with immediate feedback. There is no waiting for an 
answer, and no lapse of time before a response is received from the other party. It 
is all part of the conversation. 

There are also, however, disadvantages. Some parents work in offices or 
businesses that frown upon--or forbid--personal telephone calls. The parent and 
teacher may not even be able to agree on a mutually-compatible time. There is also 
the "time lapse" factor: an event that seemed highly significant on Monday may 
have faded by Friday--or be forgotten completely. Phone calls are not always the 
answer. 

A possible and highly recommended method of communication is the 
"traveling notebook"--a notebook that travels with the student on a daily basis 
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between home and school, and that includes daily comments from both parent and 
teacher. The entries do not necessarily need to be long. The teacher may write 
something as simple as, "Wonderful day today! Todd stayed 'on task’ in every 
class." 

The parent may reply with a similar short response. For example, "Great! 
Todd is feeling much better about school these days. He's beginning to follow a 
homework routine as well." Longer comments can certainly be included as well, 
time permitting. If there is a problem, or a complex situation that is too lengthy for 
the notebook, the teacher or parent can initiate a phone call and suggest several 
possible times. 

The traveling notebook sometimes becomes more than just a vehicle for 
communication. It can be a meaningful source of positive reinforcement for the 
child. Taking responsibility for getting the notebook back and forth between home 
and school on a regular basis is a tangible way of demonstrating positive, 
responsible behavior. It is a structured activity that can bring about in the child a 
definite feeling of accomplishment. 

The traveling notebook can also effectively communicate a sense of 
security to the child. The parent and teacher remarks, on a daily basis, are evidence 
to the child that there are loving, caring people who are concerned and are available 
for advice and help. It is important for the special needs child to feel that there is 
a network of support. 


Suggestion #6: Do communicate information to parents that is honest, helpful and 
appropriate. Do not overwhelm parents with excessive requests. 


Some thought should be given to the quality of communication that goes 
into the traveling notebook. The teacher's comments need to be as accurate and 
objective as possible. If there are problems, they should be stated simply and in 
language that is professional and specific so that parents will understand the exact 
nature of the difficulty. The traveling notebook is not the place for a teacher to 
ventilate strong personal emotions. It would be completely inappropriate, for 
example, to make a teacher entry that reads, "I just about tore my hair out today! 
Isn't Todd ever going to learn the parts of a business letter??? We must have gone 
over it in class at least twenty times by now...Where, oh, where is his mind while 
I am going over this stuff? Please review it at home!" 

While these remarks are undoubtedly honest, they are hardly helpful to the 
parents, and they are certainly not appropriate. Parents who read this kind of 
teacher comment are not going to be impressed with the teacher's professionalism. 
Better to write, "Todd is still having some trouble remembering the parts to a 
business letter. Please review the sample that I've sent along." (Note: This is not 
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to say that teachers should never feel or express such sentiments. Teachers are 
certainly human beings with a right to have human emotions. The point is that one 
should not write in a traveling notebook the same comment that one might say in 
a teachers' lounge conversation to an understanding and respected co-worker.) 

Parents appreciate leaming of specific achievements and accomplishments. 
While it is perfectly all right to make some very brief end-of-the-day observations, 
an entire notebook of nothing more than "great day" or "good job" or "nice work" 
may cause a bit of frustration. A parent may wonder, "If everything is fine, why are 
we bothering with this notebook?" 

A teacher also has the opportunity to use the notebook to communicate a 
personal interest in the child. Sometimes a little "surprise" comment about a child 
is fun for the student to read. For example, "Fran told me today that the lilac is her 
favorite flower, and because of this, she likes the color violet. She used a purple 
marker to make some flash cards with b' and d' words that were copied from our 
word list. Please spend a few minutes going over these words with her. Thanks!" 

Or, "Wally shared with me his plan for reviewing his multiplication facts. 
He marked all the facts he knows well with a turquoise dot. (He told me that 
turquoise is his favorite color.) The facts marked with red need to be studied. I 
thought it was an excellent idea! It would be helpful if you could review the 
troublesome facts with him." 

When requesting parental help, be specific and realistic. A parent will 
become irritated and frustrated if the traveling notebook is used to make 
unreasonable demands. The teacher needs to consider the emotional state and the 
schedule of the family. There is little point in expecting parental assistance from 
a dysfunctional or overly-burdened family. Candace's parents are not going to be 
sitting down quietly to help her if they are having a violent argument. A parent 
with a severe problem--alcohol, drug addiction, compulsive gambling--does not 
even have the emotional stability to keep her/his own life functioning rationally 
and is probably not going to be able to give much help or assistance to the child. 
In some chaotic homes, it will be a challenge just to prevent the traveling notebook 
from getting lost somewhere in the house. Simply bringing it back to school each 
day will prove to be an accomplishment in itself. A single parent struggling to 
work, pay bills, keep the household organized, get the laundry and dishes done, and 
(perhaps) squeeze in a few moments of relaxing is not going to have the time to 
provide lengthy sessions of help for the child. Be grateful for three words in the 
traveling notebook from this overworked Mom or Dad. And Mom or Dad will 
appreciate knowing that the teacher is an understanding and accepting person who 
recognizes the circumstances and the limitations that accompany these 
circumstances. 
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Suggestion #7: Do provide resource information for parents in a tactful, discreet, 
diplomatic way. 


No one likes to feel like a creature who is pathetic and pitiful, incompetent 
and inept, and totally helpless. No one likes to be on the receiving end of assistance 
that is given in a rude and condescending way. Parents are no exception. 
Regardless of how desperate the family circumstances, parents still want to be 
treated with respect and dignity. "Help" (so to speak) that humiliates is neither 
Christian nor loving, and parents who are subjected to such embarrassment may 
(legitimately) feel so alienated that they lose all desire to continue associating with 
the school personnel. Teachers and principals need to avoid communicating a sort 
of pseudo-professional "superiority" that says, "We know better than you know 
what's good for you." The parents could certainly not be blamed for making a hasty 
exit when encountering such a negative, insulting attitude. 

Sometimes, however, even the most tactful and diplomatic offer of help is 
refused by parents--and the well-meaning teacher is baffled. What could possibly 
have caused offense? The answer is, "Nothing." Sometimes the parents are simply 
overwhelmed. There is a "readiness" phase before help can be accepted. Many 
factors will influence a parent's response: a sense of "saving face" or family pride, 
a multitude of obligations, financial difficulties, a need to have time to be alone and 
"sort out" all the pertinent considerations. A lukewarm response to an offer of 
providing resources does not necessarily mean rejection; it may mean a necessary 
delay. 

How does one offer help to parents in a way that will not embarrass them? 
There are several possibilities. One good procedure is that of including a 
"community resource" page in the school handbook, listing names, organizations, 
addresses, and telephone numbers. Helpful pamphlets and brochures can be made 
available at the P.T.L. meetings or at the school "open house" evenings. Speakers 
can be invited. If there is a school newspaper, coverage can be given: articles, 
pictures, interviews. 

Some parents may be interested in ordering Christian Parenting Today, a 
magazine that provides Christian perspectives on raising children. It is published 
bimonthly by Good Family Magazines, Sisters, Oregon. Subscription information 
is available by calling 1-800-238-2221. 

Another publication, directed toward offering help for parents of special 
needs children, is Exceptional Parent, a periodical that is published nine times a 
year by Psy-Ed Corporation of Boston, Massachusetts. Subscription information 
is available at 1-800-247-8080. 

Teachers who wish to read further about providing support to families with 
a special needs child can find a helpful chapter in Exceptional Children, by Daniel 
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P. Hallahan and James M. Kauffman of the University of Virginia (Allyn and 
Bacon). The closing chapter entitled, "Parents and Families" provides ideas and 
insights. 

If a teacher wishes to read specifically about help that is available for the 
parents of a behaviorally disordered child, there is an excellent chapter in the text, 
Teaching Behaviorally Disordered Students: Preferred Practices by Daniel P. 
Morgan and William R. Jenson (Merrill Publishing Company). The chapter is 
called "Working with Parents of Behaviorally Disordered Children" and it offers 
much helpful information, including brief descriptions of parent training programs 
and a section on working with difficult parents. 

Last, but certainly not least, Christian teachers functioning in a Lutheran 
school environment have the joyous opportunity of sharing with families the most 
meaningful resource of all: a caring Lord who can provide strength and guidance 
through the various problems and challenges of family living. Praying together, 
having a brief devotion, discussing the ever-present concern of a loving God--all 
these are certainly appropriate in a meeting with parents in which a child's 
difficulties are being addressed. Knowing that there is a Lord who loves them and 
cares about them can be a source of reassurance and comfort for parents and 
children who are going through times of crisis and upheaval. 

Many years ago, a poem was written by Ira B. Wilson that was set to music 
by George S. Schuler. It became the well-known Gospel hymn, "Make Me a 
Blessing" and the chorus reads as follows: 


Make me a blessing, Make me a blessing, 
Out of my life may Jesus shine; 

Make me a blessing, O Savior, I pray. 
Make me a blessing to someone today. 


If ever a teacher has a chance to be a blessing, it is when working with 
"special needs" children and their parents. Imagine the parent of Johnny or Susan, 
or Marci or Scott approaching the teacher at the end of the school year. The parent 
shakes the hand of the teacher and says, "Thank you for helping my child." Now 
there is a teacher who has, indeed, been a blessing.+ 
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Action Research--A Practical 
and Viable Method for Educators 


Who, me? Conduct educational research? 

Why does the mere mention of the word research often bring terror to the 
minds of teachers and administrators? Just having terms like inferential statistics, 
correlational coefficients, regressions, standard deviations, and a myriad of 
unpronounceable acronyms can be enough to make any educator cringe with fear 
and anxiety. 

Unfortunately, for many educators, conducting research has developed a 
reputation of being too impractical, pain-staking, and time-consuming. Too often, 
their position has been "Leave it for the experts," or "We don't have time for it." 
However, for many educators, action research can offer a viable approach for 
conducting meaningful and very practical research for school improvement. 


Traditional Research 


Historically, educational research has been heavily influenced by 
quantitative designs. These designs have used scientific techniques of collecting 
data and conducting statistical analyses upon which to draw conclusions based upon 
the numerical results (McMillan & Schumacher, p. 21). 

Subsequently, qualitative research--collecting data largely through 
ethnographic "naturalistic" observations and interpretations--has enriched the 
educator's ability to further study complexities of behavior. However, this approach 
hasn't fully been utilized by the typical educator either (Caudle, pp. 69-95). 


Roots of Action Research 


Although traces of action research theory can be found in the writings of 
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the philosopher John Dewey (How We Think, 1933), the cornerstone of action 
research was launched in the 1940/S0's through the work of the social psychologist, 
Kurt Lewin (Lewin, pp. 143-153). Lewin, a prolific theorist and practitioner, 
founded the Research Center for Group Dynamics at MIT where group dynamics 
and action research models and theories were developed. 

Lewin's methods did not gain wide-spread popularity until the 1970/80's 
when organizational development consultants began utilizing them in the corporate 
world to improve organizational effectiveness. While the use of action research 
flourished during the 1980's in the business world, it has only been within the last 
few years that this kind of research has been formally applied in the educational 
environment. 


Action Research--A Practical Method for Solving Problems 


Simply stated, action research is a systematic process of solving 
educational problems. The researcher utilizes appropriate interventions to collect 
and analyze data and to implement actions that address educational issues. 

Action research is suitable for educators as a practical process since it 
generally does not require elaborate statistical analyses. Also, while traditional 
research methods have given much concern for generalizability (i.e., applicability 
of the findings to other settings or populations), action research is more concerned 
with improvements within the context of the study. Richard Sagor, in his book How 
to Conduct Collaborative Action Research, emphasizes this point by stating: 


As action researchers, you don't need to worry about the generalizability 
of your data because you are not seeking to define the ultimate truths of learning 
theory. Your goal is to understand what is happening in your school or classroom 
and to determine what might improve things in that context. 


Several features of action research distinguish it from other research 
methods. In traditional research, the researcher usually develops a null hypothesis 
as an objective basis to undertake a study. The researcher then sets out to either 
accept or reject this hypothesis. Scientific conclusions are later drawn. Action 
research does not entail creating a null hypothesis, but rather focuses on problems, 
collecting data, and making improvements with less concern for statistical analysis. 


Another feature of action research is the collaborative nature of the work. 


Generally, action research is conducted by a change agent (e.g., consultant, 
researcher, educator, or administrator) who works with the client (e.g., organization, 
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school, classroom) in conducting the study. The change agent collects data, then 
works with the client in a collaborative effort to develop actions to address the 
issues. 

A final distinguishing feature of action research is the researcher's use of 
various interventions (i.e., sets of structured activities) which provide the 
mechanism for the action research process. These interventions include such 
techniques as team building, survey feedback, problem-solving strategies, 
intergroup activities, diagnostic assessments, interviews, role negotiations, conflict 
resolutions, third-party peacemaking, visioning, sociotechnical systems, statistical 
process controls, strategic planning, and a host of other creative schemes. 
Understanding just a few of these interventions can allow an educator to undertake 
worthwhile research. One can address a multitude of educational issues through 
action research. Some common school issues include safety concerns, student 
achievement, discipline, morale, productivity, conflict, labor relations, facilities, 
environment, community relations, change, finances, technology, career problems, 
role incongruency, territorial disputes, staffing, communications, stress, quality of 
work life, student drop-out rates, curriculum, instruction, and staff development. 
Basically, action research can be used to address almost all organizational problems 
affecting the school. 


The Action Research Model 


Common to action research is a general model that change agents and 
researchers use (see fig. 1). 


While variations in this model 
exists, depending upon the nature of the Fig. 1. An Action Research Model. 
issue, the general framework usually is 
the same (Tomal, pp. 41-48). For 
example, the model would be Stage 2. Data Collection 
essentially the same whether an 
administrator desires to improve staff Stage 3. Analysis/Feedback 
morale, or whether a minister seeks 
increased parish membership, or if an 
instructor desires improved student Stage 5. Implementation 
attendance. The process of action 
research is very similar to the approach Stage 6. Follow up 
used by physicians in treating a patient. 
The doctor first makes an_ initial 


Stage 1. Initial Diagnosis 


Stage 4. Action Planning 
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diagnosis based upon the symptomatology of the patient (e.g., patient's back hurts), 
conducts a series of tests (data collection), discusses the results of these tests with 
the patient (analysis/feedback), makes a decision about how to treat the patient 
(implementation) and then follows up with the patient's condition (follow up stage). 


Applying Action Research for School Improvement 


Let's explore an example of applying this action research model for an 
educational issue such as staff development. We will start with the assumption that 
the school principal does not know in which areas the teachers need help. Also, 
we'll assume that the principal would like the teachers to develop a feeling of 
ownership and to "buy in" to the process rather than feel as if the training is being 
mandated. 


Initial Diagnosis 


The process begins with the principal making an initial diagnosis based 
upon the "felt need" that his or her faculty would benefit from continuing 
professional development. This feeling might be reinforced by requests from the 
faculty, reading of research articles, and observations of teacher performance 
(Tomal, 27-28). The principal might then decide upon a method to collect data for 
determining the appropriate topics (e.g., survey, needs assessment) for the inservice 
programs. He or she would also estimate costs, time involvement, possible 
facilitator, tentative workshop dates, and other logistics prior to explaining his or 
her intentions to the faculty. 

The initial diagnosis can be thought of as the introduction to the study. 
However, while quantitative research designs comprise an exhaustive review of the 
literature, action research generally does not. This is because action research is 
more concerned with the context of the situation under study rather then its 
generalizability. Moreover, this is not to say that the process of benchmarking (i.e., 
searching the best methods and striving to adapt and improve upon them), which 
could be reviewed as a form of literature review, isn't regularly undertaken 
throughout the action research process. 


Data Collection 
Data collection, the second stage, can be accomplished by several methods 


(e.g., needs assessment, interviews, group meetings, etc.). For example, if the 
principal elects to administer a needs assessment instrument, this approach can be 
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very effective in helping to ensure confidentiality and anonymity. A typical needs 
assessment might consist of a list of professional development topics (e.g., class 
management, learning styles, curriculum development, stress management, 
counseling students) where the respondents are asked to assign a value to each topic 
(i.e., Likert rating scale) indicating the degree of need for their further development. 


Random one-on-one follow-up interviews with teachers could also be 
conducted to gain clarification about the topics. This information could be helpful 
in gaining additional organizational issues and isolating specific training needs for 
the teachers. 


Analysis/Feedback 


In this stage, the results of the study could be made by calculating simple 
mean averages, then ranking the topics in order of importance. The principal would 
then meet with the faculty in a feedback session to review the rankings, gain 
clarification about the results, and obtain a consensus as to the topics desired. 
While preliminary action planning might occur, the primary focus is to gain 
clarification about the collected data. Also, as a practical matter, various 
organizational issues (e.g., time constraints, need for further analysis) may hinder 
the principal from making final actions or commitments. 

The feedback session is a critical stage in the action research process that 
provides an element of collaboration. This stage also helps develop 
communications, trust, and mutual support between the principal and faculty. The 
analysis/feedback stage along with the diagnosis stage can be viewed as the 
problem-solving segment of the process. 


Action Planning 


Stage four, action planning, is the decision-making segment of the process. 
It involves deciding upon courses of action to address the issues. This process can 
be accomplished through a number of methods. The principal may make the plans 
(i.e., final selection of topics, scheduling of the program logistics), or an Employee 
Involvement Team could be assembled to develop and implement the action plans. 
Prior to implementing the actions, the final plan could also be reviewed by the 
faculty. 


Implementation 


In stage five, the action plan would be implemented (i.e., the inservice 
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collaborative process, the principal may want to actually participate in the inservice 
program. 


Follow Up 


The last stage entails following up and assessing the results of the actions. 
Action research, unlike other research methods, includes implementation and 
evaluation as part of the process. For example, the principal might administer a 
workshop evaluation, conduct follow-up surveys, or measure the actual benefits 
from the inservice program through student achievement, performance 
observations, etc. This stage could act as a vehicle for continuous improvement for 
the organization. 


Action Research--Making it Happen 


While researchers have, for the most part, agreed upon the general 
framework of the action research model, no two approaches are alike. Every 
organization is a living organism all to itself and the researcher must plan the most 
appropriate approach for a given situation. 

It should also be emphasized that the uniqueness of action research is the 
collaborative element. Unlike quantitative research, where the researcher takes an 
objective/detached position, or qualitative research, where the researcher makes 
observations with varying degrees of participation, the action researcher assumes 
more of the role of a process facilitator. In essence, the researcher acts as the 
catalyst in bringing about improved change. 

The tangible finished product of action research generally looks more like 
a report--traditionally referred to as the stereotypical black binder-- than an actual 
thesis. It often includes an introduction (e.g., description of the subject(s) review 
of the process, statement of problem, background), analysis of the data (e.g., 
presentation of the data, summary of the feedback sessions), action plan, and actual 
results of the actions. 

Action researchers, given the problem-solving goal- orientation of the 
research process, generally place a high value in measuring the benefits of the 
research. The bottom line is that they want to solve problems and make 
improvements. Given this premise, action research can be the most practical and 
viable research approach for educators today.+ 
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Youth Health and Hope Awards 


Twenty outstanding young people have received the first Youth Health and Hope 
Award, presented at the LCMS Youth Gathering by Wheat Ridge Ministries of Itasca, 
Illinois. 

This service award is given to young people of faith who demonstrate leadership 
skills and are serving their Lord and His church through specific health and hope ministries 
in significant ways in their church, school and community. Wheat Ridge is a not-for-profit 
Lutheran agency which provides start-up funding and resources for new ministries which 
affirm its mission of providing health and hope, in the name of the healing Christ. 

Just a small sampling of the areas in which these young people are involved 
include: homeless ministry, peer counseling, flood clean-up, handicapped camp, Vacation 
Bible School, elder care, Special Olympics, children’s hospitals, Students Against Drunk 
Driving, and scouting. All are involved in multiple efforts, while maintaining excellent 
educational standards as well. 
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The Hymnody of Henry L. Lettermann Ky VS 





Editor's Note: Henry Lettermann died September 24, 1996 at the age of 64. He had 
been living in Florida for a number of years, taking early retirement from his 
professorship at Concordia University, River Forest after being diagnosed as 
having multiple sclerosis. He leaves his widow Betty and daughter Chris and son 
Henry to survive him. 

The article that follows was written a number of years ago by Ms. Sheehan 
as part of her graduate work in church music at River Forest. 


New hymns are not in great demand by our age and by our culture. 
Occasional opportunities arise for would-be hymn writers (special occasions, 
commissions, etc.) but these are the exceptions rather than the rule. At present our 
church body is fortunate to have easy access to some new hymnody through the 
recent and growing acceptance of a new hymnal, Lutheran Worship. 

Henry L. Lettermann, a professor of English at Concordia College (River 
Forest) was intimately involved in the process that produced Lutheran Worship. 
Not only has he served on the Synodical Commission on Worship, but he also spent 
two years on the Hymn Texts and Music sub-committee for the next hymnal and 
has written many hymn texts. Six of his hymns have been published in Lutheran 
Worship; others have been published in Lutheran Education and elsewhere. (A 
bibliography of all the hymns and spiritual songs reviewed for this article is 
appended.) 

Why write new hymns today? Because today is different from yesterday, 
from last year, and from 1941, when The Lutheran Hymnal was new. 

In Lettermann's own words, 

Though the spiritual realities have not changed, we have, and our language 
has, and a just embodiment of our experience of the spiritual realities is better met 
in materials of worship that reflect our own times and experiences. Why do new 
poems and novels and plays continue to be written? One does not put new wine in 
old bottles. 

While the article from which this quotation was taken deals particularly 
with modernizing the language of existing hymns, the same concept can also be 
applied to writing new hymns. Just as our language itself has changed, so the 
images and melodies and patterns of speech that are familiar and meaningful for us 
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have also changed. 

In the same article Lettermann writes, 

The strong feeling of the LCMS committee on worship...was that to be 
effective, the language of worship must not be allowed to be separate from the 
language which is used every day by the worshiper. When these languages become 
different, separate from each other, one is promoting an unhealthful separation of 
religion and worship from life. 

After giving a possible exception to this ("people of a more mature age") 
Lettermann says of this separation of language, "...it is progressively more true for 
most of us as time passes and language inevitably continues to change." 

Because he values quality in hymns as well as edifying content, Lettermann 
believes that the texts should also be sophisticated poetry, not simply pleasant sets 
of theologically correct terms set in rhyme. To fill a constant need for excellent 
worship materials in the common language, it is crucial to the life of the church that 
its capable writers and musicians continue to express our understanding of God in 
modern forms and terms. 

However, Lettermann qualifies this with a gentle warning. 

I believe strongly that worship materials have a profound influence on the 
life and the faith that the church professes. It is in the forms of worship that one 
finds the living embodiment of the creeds and confessions of the church and 
therefore one ‘tampers' with the forms of worship with great fear and trembling. 
Each generation must approach this ongoing evolution of its forms of worship with 
reverential orthodoxy, with theology acuity, with piety, and with prayer. 

Because he believes so strongly that we give expression and animation to 
our faith in worship, and because he sees that the forms and texts we use for 
worship affect and direct us, it is easy for us to understand why Lettermann also 
views worship as a gathering process. Not only do people gather for worship, but 
the act of worshipping gathers the people together and unites them in community. 

For Lettermann, the idea of worship as gathering forms one of the two basic 
aims of his hymn writing. He sees the hymn as a sort of musical collect, where the 
congregation participates actively in the gathering and expression of their common 
praises and petitions. To sing a hymn with a group of fellow believers says to the 
individual, "You are not alone." 

Lettermann's second aim as a hymn writer is to nurture the believer. He 
wishes to confirm and strengthen the congregation in faith, both as a group of 
individuals and as acommunity. The goal of the hymn is to allow worshipers to 
sing with conviction, and to be edified by the action of saying those words for 
themselves, as well as by hearing those same words come from those around them. 


The Supplicating Voice, the Proclaiming Voice 
These aims are reflected in the forms of the hymns. Many have two tones, 
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or voices: the supplicating voice and the proclaiming, testifying voice. These two 
voices can be understood as addressing the two aims. The supplicating voice is the 
congregation praying together; the proclaiming voice is one of individuals telling 
each other the good news of God's love and might. Many of Lettermann's hymns 
contain both voices. 

If the text has a refrain, a common pattern is this; the verses are mostly 
proclamation and the refrain supplication. Two examples of this pattern are As 
Moses, Lost in Sinai's Wilderness (LW 324) where the refrain reads, "God of our 
fathers, God of love, remember us still!" and Lead Us, Lord (LE 1976) where the 
refrain reads, "Lead us, Lord, fulfill in us Your holy will!" 

If the text does not include a refrain, often the last few lines of the verses 
(especially the later ones) or the last verse(s) are supplication, and the rest is 
primarily proclamation. Some examples of this are On Galilee's High Mountain 
(LW 320), and On Christmas Morning Children Sing (LE 1983). (Here the 
supplication is in the last verse instead of in the refrain.) 

In addition to those hymns that obviously fit the patterns mentioned above, 
several fit the form more loosely. In these the last verse or the refrain, while not a 
supplication, is rather a personal application of the previous proclamation. This can 
be illustrated by And When the Lord Said (LE 1969). A similar pattern is followed 
with the supplication in Lord Jesus Christ, the Children's Friend (LW 470). These 
forms illustrate what Lettermann feels is important in a hymn. 

The forms, however, are not the only basis on which to determine 
Lettermann's success in accomplishing his goals. To be truly edifying, the content 
must also be taken into consideration. 

Lettermann feels that two things are important. First, he believes that 
hymns should be Christ-centered. In addition, he believes they should be 
evangelical in tone. By evangelical he means that, given the way Missouri Synod 
Lutherans understand the relationship between Law and Gospel, the Gospel should 
be emphasized. This is in harmony with what we leam of the relationship between 
Law and Gospel from Walther, who in his last thesis on the proper distinction 
between Law and Gospel states, Thesis XXV: In the twenty-fifth place, the Word 
of God is not rightly divided when the person teaching it does not allow the Gospel 
to have a general predominance in his teaching. 

The Gospel is obviously given predominance in Lettermann's hymn texts. 
Few words speak of law and judgment. The hymns often assume a recognition of 
sin, and many of these presume sorrow for them. 

In Who Are These That Earnest Knock (LW 63) he writes, 


O Redeemer of my sin, 
Oh, how great thy love has been 
To be born to save me. 
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In the same hymn we also find these lines: 


Shepherds, sages, saints whose eyes 
See the newborn sacrifice 
With discerning faith. 

All unworthy, yet make me 
One who sees his majesty, 

One who kneels adoring. 


He makes no mention of why we see (or should see) ourselves as "all 
unworthy", or why we should be glad for a "Redeemer of my sin". It is assumed 
that we already acknowledge the serious nature of our sin and understand our need 
for redemption. 

This Gospel emphasis (as opposed to an emphasis on the Law) is made 
clear in some of the images and phrases he employs. Lettermann understands that 
God wants each individual for his own. Lord God, Re-form Our Hearts (LE 1967). 
(The emphasized phrases are ours and did not appear in the original.) 


The disarming grace of the Lord, 
In Calvary’s ransom tree, 
Has bought a new unworthy mankind with love: 
Alleluia! Lord God, Re-form our hearts! 


The persistent Spirit of God 
Pursues every orphan soul, 
And in the family of faith gives His peace: 
Alleluia! Lord God, Re-form our hearts! 


When one considers the first demand of Christ-centeredness, the most 
cursory reading of the hymns will show the persistence with which Lettermann 
emphasizes and re-emphasizes the importance of Jesus' life, death, and resurrection 
for us as sinful human beings. One way he includes this good news in his 
Christmas hymns is by constantly emphasizing why Jesus was born as a human 
baby, not only that he was born. He does not simply state that Jesus was born to 
save or tell us only that he was born because God loves us. In emphasizing the 
reason for Christ's birth, Lettermann constantly highlights the connection between 
Christmas and Good Friday. 

He also emphasizes the whys of Christmas by reminding us constantly of 
the connection between the birth of Jesus as a mortal (yet still truly God) and the 
birth of that faith in our hearts through which, by God's grace, we are saved from 
eternal damnation and saved for eternal life. 

In Strangely Quiet Bethlehem he writes, 
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...Lord, touch this tinsel dying heart,That dearly yearns Thy birth, 
Lord, send Thy gentle, warming light 
To kindle ancient earth! 
Renew again the womb of time, 
Create the stable bare, 
That all may see Thy shepherding 
And know Thy loving care!... 


By drawing a parallel between Christmas and conversion, not only is 
Lettermann keeping Christ at the center of the hymn, but he is also using the hymn 
to suggest to all (but especially those who don't know Him) what Jesus can do in 
them, and what the appropriate response might be. 

This aspect of his hymns (that of the message being sent to unbelievers) is, 
while not apparent from a simple frequency study, a very important one. The 
definition of "evangelical in tone" as being an overall predominance of the Gospel 
reveals the motivation behind his demand--his burden for those who need to hear 
the Good News. In On Galilee’s High Mountain (LW 320), a unique representative 
of his style and ideals in hymn writing, he even more clearly displays his concern 
for the work of missions and evangelism. A large majority of his hymns contain 
at least a brief testimony to salvation in Jesus Christ (beyond the naming of Him as 
Savior), regardless of the hymn topic or theme. His hymns are rarely, if ever, 
simply hymns of praise, but also hymns of promise. 

The goals and theology of Lettermann's hymns are perhaps best expressed 
in his own words, from On Galilee's High Mountain: 


On Galilee's high mountain, 
Christ gave the great command 
In words of strength and promise, 
Which all can understand: 
"All pow'r to me is given 
To do what I shall choose; 
Therefore I send my children, 
Their witness I will use." 


The Lord who, born of Mary, 
Came down as man and died, 
Who preached to all who listened, 
For us was crucified- 

This Lord, our living brother, 
In pow'’r at God's right hand, 
Has chosen us to carry 
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His truth to ev'ry land. 


His strength within my weakness 
Will make me bold to say 
How his redeeming power 
Transforms my stubborn clay; 
His touch of fire ignites me, 
with courage I am sent, 
My tongue-tied silence broken, 
With grace made eloquent. 


That ev'ryone he chooses 
For reasons of his own, 
Will find in Christ his calling 
To live his love alone. 
His presence always leads us 
Till time no more shall be; 
Christ's strength, his love, his comfort 
Gives us his victory 


Lord, gather all your children, 
Wherever they may be, 
And lead them on to heaven 
To live eternally 
With you, our loving father, 
And Christ our brother dear,Whose Spirit guards and gives us 
The joy to persevere.* 
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A Successful Teacher Needs 


t The wisdom of Solomon 

t The patience of Job 

vt The humility of Mary 

vt The practicality of Martha 

vt The devotion of Abel 

t+ The diligence of Jacob 

vt The entrepreneurship of Lydia 
t The fairness of Deborah 

t The leadership of David 

t+ The followership of Moses 

t+ The supportiveness of Miriam 
t+ The resourcefulness of Rahab 
t+ The adaptability of Paul 

vt The tenacity of Peter 

t The vision of Elizabeth 

? The charisma of Esther 

? The trust of Abraham 

+ The courage of Noah 

? The dedication of Hannah 

? The faithfulness of Ruth 

? The loyalty of Jonathan 

t The steadfastness of Stephen 
t+ The grace of God 

v The persistence of the devil! 


--Lutheran Elementary Teachers--LEA 
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Administrative Talk 


Glen Kuck 


In Search Of Praise 


illiam James once said, “The deepest principle of human nature 

is the craving to be appreciated.” 

Teachers enter their profession because of their desire to help 
children, not to receive praise. Yet, teachers are not exempt from the need to 
be appreciated. Ina profession which offers too few extrinsic awards, teachers 
rely heavily upon words and acts of appreciation by others. And, teachers who 
feel appreciated are more likely to perform better in their ministry and are less 
likely to be discouraged by the demands imposed upon them. 

In her book Teachers at Work, Susan Moore Johnson reveals the 
results of her research on what motivates teachers. She quotes a psychologist 
who said, “You need reinforcement from superiors or people you’re working 
with. You need money, or you need satisfaction at the end of the day, a feeling 
that you’ ve accomplished something. Sometimes all three of those are lacking 
in teaching.” (Johnson, p. 290) 

Most teachers in the Johnson study indicated that they depend 
primarily upon their self-assessments of their merits as their greatest reward. 
However, they look to others, such as students, parents, peers, and principals, 
to verify their worth. (Johnson, p. 290-1) 

Administrators may not have direct influence on the encouragement 
given to teachers by students, parents, and peers. But they need to realize that 
the encouragement and recognition they as administrators give to the teachers 
are crucial. 

The study indicates that principals who supply praise that is most 
valued do so in ways that make the teachers feel good about themselves. They 
usually do this in the course of work rather than on more formal, public 
occasions. (Johnson, p. 293-4) It would seem that words from a principal such 
as, “You’re good at what you do,” spoken in a sincere, appreciative, informal 
manner are worth a great deal to a teacher. “He sees things in a positive way,” 
responded a teacher in another study. “It’s the strokes that he gives us that put 
things in perspective; it makes me realize how important positive reinforce- 
ment is for children.” (Smith, p. 78) 

Teachers are usually not impressed with praise from administrators 
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that is too general and fails to address their real strengths and achievements. One 
teacher responded, “He doesn’t say that I do everything well, but he says, “You do 
this well,’ and I like that.” (Johnson, p. 294) AN analogy to this would be a baseball 
player who makes a game-saving catch in the ninth inning. After the game, he 
more likely wants to be commended for the catch he made than to merely hear 
someone say to him, “Nice game, Fred.” 

Suggestions and criticism need to be added occasionally to the praise and 
affirmations given to the teacher. One principal observed,” . . . teachers need 
specific and constructive criticism in order to improve performance. If they receive 
only supportive, appreciative comments, they will know that I am being phony, 
because no one is perfect.” (Marshall, p. 339) 

It appears that many teachers feel uncomfortable when they are singled out 
for public praise for their achievements. These teachers don’t dislike the idea of 
being praised, but they minimize the value of onetime events that momentarily put 
them in the spotlight and elevate them above their peers. (Johnson, p. 296-7) 
Administrators need to tread carefully here. The possibility of jealousies can arise. 

Encouragement shouldn’t come only in the form of words about a teacher’s 
past achievements. Teachers need to know their opinions and ideas are valued. For 
some teachers, recognition from the principal comes in the form of support for new 
programs the teachers wants to adopt. Others feel recognized by being asked to 
serve on important committees or to present in-service workshops. Several teachers 
in the study noted that their principals made them feel appreciated by asking for 
their advice and by involving them in policy making. (Johnson, p. 295-6) 

What is especially valued by teachers is the reputation they earn as good 
teachers. When teachers realize they’re good at what they do and also realize that 
others hold them in high regard, they are more enthusiastic, they have the 
confidence to try new things, and they keep performing even in the face of 
discouragement. 

Teaching is difficult. It’s been said that for every one person willing to 
teach there are thirty not willing to learn. 

A key responsibility of administrators is to affirm the ministry of each 
teacher. The historian Henry Adams long ago said, “A teacher affects eternity; no 
one can tell where his influence stops.” Such labors are certainly worthy of 
praise.? 
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Children At Worship 


Susan Wente 


Lessons and Carols for Children 


preparing an Advent/Christmas worship for the school children. She 

told of the difficulties of working without a music director for the 
school, of finding material suitable for both lower and upper grade children, 
and of trying to adapt “canned” services. 

One solution for schools who share some of these concerns is the 
Service of Lessons and Carols. A form which developed in England, this 
service consists of brief scripture lessons, each followed by a carol, hymn, or 
choral selection which complements the reading. Widely done by adult 
groups, it is too often overlooked as a service for children. Yet it is a natural 
choice for Lutheran schools because of its adaptability and efficiency. 

Readings for both Advent and Christmas Lessons and Carols, along 
with a full explanation of the service, are available in the Proclaim worship 
planner. (CPH) The readings can be enhanced with visuals, choral speech, 
lighting, or even mime, if time and resources permit. 

Music for a Lessons and Carols is limited only by the imagination of 
each school staff. Schools with active choir programs led by musically - 
skilled teachers will be able draw on the vast body of choral literature 
available to them. But schools with more modest resources can also do a very 
effective service by exploring the wide array of both traditional and newer 
hymns and carols. If no one on your staff has keyboard skills, ask your 
church musician to make tapes for your classroom use. 

What follows is a suggested order for Lessons and Carols. The 
Scripture readings are taken from both the Advent and Christmas services. 
Since many schools now use the last Wednesday before Christmas for their 
service, it is advisable that at least a major portion of the service be in keeping 
with the season of Advent. The musical selections have been chosen from a 
number of sources, most of which are commonly found in any Lutheran parish. 
Others may be ordered from their publishers. A source list for that purpose 

follows this article. Publishers phone numbers have been included for ease 
of ordering as well as for obtaining permission to reprint materials if 
necessary. Please remember that it is illegal (and morally wrong) to copy 


Re a teacher at a neighboring school shared her frustration with 
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without permission. 


The following chart will help to decide how the suggested music may best 
be used. Of course, it is only intended as a guideline, to change and expand with 
each individuals’ experience and knowledge of their own children and situation. 
The selections in the categories marked E or * are not as commonly known, but 
they are well worth looking at and well worth teaching. They are also good 


resources for choirs. 


Finally, do not neglect the congregation as you plan your service. It is 
important that they also be given the opportunity to sing, and the inclusion of 


congregational song can lighten the learning load for the children. 


Guide for recommended music 


P = recommended for grade 2 or below 

# = traditional hymn or carol for grade 3 and above, also suitable for 
congregational singing 

E = music of ethnic origin 

* = hymn or carol not in current common congregational usage 


A Service of Lessons and Carols 


Led by the students of___(school name) 


Preservice Music (optional) 


Greeting (welcome may be given by the pastor) 


Procession 


Prayer (a suitable prayer is found in All God’s People Sing p.33) 


Lord’s Prayer 


First Lesson - Genesis 3:8-15 

P God Loves Me Dearly (st. 1-3) 

# Come, O Long-Expected Jesus 

* When Long Before Time (st. 1,4&5) 


Second Lesson - Isaiah 35:1-10 

P Every year the Christ Child 

# Comfort, Comfort These My People 
E Twas in the Moon of Wintertime 


* From Shepherding of Stars st. 1,4, 5 
Third Lesson - Isaiah 7: 10-15 

P Mary Had a Baby st. 1-3 

# O Come, O Come, Emmanuel st.1,5,7 
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All People Fall into Sin 
All God’s People Sing! 109 
LW 22 

With One Voice 799 


God Prepares a Way in the Desert 
LW 66 

LW 28 

LW 72 


LW 71 
Immanuel - “God With Us” 


Little Ones Sing Praise 
LW 31 
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E That Boy-Child of Mary 


Fourth Lesson - Zechariah 9:9-12 

P The King of Glory 

# Savior of the Nations, Come st. 1,4,6 
E Soon and Very Soon 


Alternate Fourth Lesson- Micah 5:2-4 
PO Come, All You Children 

# O Little Town of Bethlehem 

E Odi, Odi 

* The Hills Are Bare at Bethlehem 


Gathering of Offerings 


Fifth Lesson - Luke 1:26-35, 38 
# My Soul Now Magnifies the Lord 


E The Angel Gabriel from Heaven Came 


* Sing of Mary, Pure and Lowly st. 1&3 


Sixth Lesson - Matthew 1:18-25 

P Ina Little Stable 

# Silent Night 

E Oh, Sleep Now Holy Baby (A La Ru) 


Seventh Lesson - Luke 2:8-16 

# Angels We Have Heard on High 
E Go Tell it on the Mountain 

* Before the Marvel of This Night 


Eighth Lesson - Matthew 2:1-12(see note) 


P Someone Special st. 1&2 
# The First Noel 
E There’s a Star in the East 


Ninth Lesson - John 1:1-14 
# Joy to the World 


* On Christmas Night All Christians Sing 


Prayers 
Blessing 
Recessional or Sending Song 
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Fill Us With Your Love 


Rejoicing at the Coming of the King 
Songs of God’s Love 

LW 13 

With One Voice 744 


The King Will Be Born in Bethlehem 
Songs of God’s Love 

LW 59 or 60 

Fill Us With Your Love 

LBW 61 


Gabriel Visits Mary 
TLH 275 

With One Voice 632 
With One Voice 634 


The Birth of Jesus 
Little Ones Sing Praise 
LW 68 

With One Voice 639 


The Shepherds Visit the Manger 
LW 55 

LW 504 

With One Voice 636 


The Wise Men 

All God’s People Sing 217 
LBW 56 

With One Voice 645 


The Word Made Flesh 
LW 53 
LW 65 
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The beauty of Service of Lessons and Carols is that it can be repeated year 
after year simply by using new songs and different lessons readings. (Our school 
will be giving its 7th Lessons and Carols this year, and we have yet to run out of 
ideas!) It will end the mad scramble to “find a Christmas service.” It will 
encourage the memorization of significant portions of Scripture. And it will assure 
that children learn hymns and carols which will be sung in the church at large, 
rather than something which has been composed for a “pageant”. In using a similar 
order each year, the children become at ease and adept at doing the service which 
makes for much less rehearsal stress and much happier teachers and students. 

The first lessons and carols really happened for those shepherds in Judea. 
The Word was proclaimed, and a song was sung by the angels. There really is no 
better model that we can follow. + 


Note - If your school holds its service early in the season of Advent, the eighth 
reading may be omitted in favor of the alternate Advent reading. In this case, the 
readings merely need to be renumbered. 


Sources - 

All God’s People Sing!, Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 1-800-325-3040 

Fill Us With Your Love, Tom Colvin, Agape, Carol Stream. 1-800-323-1049 

Little Ones Sing Praise, Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 

LBW Lutheran Book of Worship, Augsburg Fortress Publishers, Minneapolis, 1- 800-328- 
4648 

LW Lutheran Worship, Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 

TLH The Lutheran Hymnal, Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 

Songs of God’s Love, Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 

With One Voice, Augsburg Fortress, Minneapolis. 


For those who would like an excellent source of uniquely American Christmas 
carols, Concordia Publishing House offers The Concordia Book of American Carols. (Car 
Schalk, ed., CPH, St. Louis, 1996. Cat. No. 97-6579) This is a collection of fifty three carols 
of North American origin in simple choir settings. The editor has chosen a range of songs 
which reflect the cultural diversity that is America and also recognizes the contributions to 
the genre made by many LCMS musicians. Informative historical notes are provided for 
each carol. An excellent resource, and a wonderful Christmas gift for a church or school 
library. 
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First Person Singular 


Carl Schalk 


Welcoming Those Other Strangers 


ood family friends will soon be leaving our congregation, relocating 

a thousand miles away. They are looking for a new church and are 

in the process of “church shopping,” joining that company of 
“strangers” that congregations are being encouraged by the gurus of growth to 
“welcome” these days. 

They are leaving a congregation which has enriched their lives and 
strengthened their family in large part by centering its mission in its worship 
life, through weekly celebration of Holy Communion, by giving music a 
significant place in its worship, through excellent Gospel preaching, and the 
experience of rich and vibrant congregational singing. Their children have 
grown up in achurch and school where they have experienced worship which 
is reverent, broadly participatory, meaningfully related to their lives, and 
which has brought a welcome continuity and stability in the midst of a culture 
which relentlessly emphasizes the opposite. 

What this family--father, mother, and three teenage young people--is 
looking for is a congregation which will continue, deepen, and extend those 
experiences. What they are finding as they “church stop” is a bleak and 
desolate wasteland. 

Many congregations they have visited, gathered in “worship centers,” 
seem to be centered elsewhere: around the personality of the pastor, or around 
music as a “performance” by soloists and bands whose effect--intended or not- 
-is to depress, or in many cases simply replace, congregational singing. Holy 
Communion is infrequently celebrated, and any continuity with the worship 
tradition of the church is readily sacrificed to the “creative” contributions of 
its leaders. Zealous to “reach out,” they relentlessly espouse the currently 
popular views of worship as entertainment and the Gospel as “ product” to be 
“sold,” rather than as the announcement of new life for the taking. 

Sadly, it seems not to have occurred to these congregations to ask how 
many people they are turning away by their trendy ideas of relevance. More 
important, it seems not to have occurred to them to ask whether their 
approach--in spite of all the euphemistic talk about evangelism and filling the 
pews--will ultimately leave our children high and dry, yielding the next 
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generation an evangelical disaster with truly empty churches. They seem to have 
forgotten the advice of Dean William Inge that “Whoever marries the spirit of an 
age will find himself a widower in the next generation.” 

Sixty to ninety percent of new adult members of Lutheran congregations, 
we are told, come from other Lutheran or other Christian congregations. Many 
come from congregations which value the tradition of Word and sacrament. That 
many new converts are attracted to Lutheranism precisely because of the beauty and 
integrity of its liturgy and the reverence of its music seems to go unnoticed or 
ignored. 

Where will such people--who look to enrich their lives and strengthen their 
families through a worship which values tradition, the sacraments, and the stability 
and continuity which the liturgy provides--go? 

Who is welcoming these strangers?+ 
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Imitation the Mother of Learning? 


“My father is a TV repairman, and when he comes home he wants to think 
about something else. My mother often says that everyone’s television works right 
except our own. Since the antenna on top of the house had one arm broken off by 
a windstorm, it has never supplied as strong a signal as it should. 


Not long ago a new family moved in next door, and soon the man appeared 
on the roof to install his own antenna. Knowing that my father is a TV technician, 
he drilled the lead-in hole in the same location, secured the base, and turned the 
apparatus facing the identical direction as Dad’s. Then studying my father’s roof 
a moment longer, he reached up and, with a yank, broke an arm off his brand new 
antenna.” 


Allen Dixon, The Reader's’ Digest, November 1977, p. 136. 
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Multiplying Ministries 
Rich Bimler 


Twelve “Warning Signs” Of Health 


ow’s your health? 
Here are twelve “warning signs” to check out your health 


level. If you and I want to be influences on the health and fitness of 
those we love and serve, we need to first take care of ourselves. There is a 
compelling influence in the power of personal example that will ripple 
outward--that touches our family, our co-workers, our classes, our 
congregation. Yes, health is certainly more infectious than disease! 


Check out these twelve “signs” and add some other ones for yourself: 


1. A strong presence of a “friendly flock,” a “holy huddle” in your life. We 
need support people around us. They keep us focused, encouraged, and 
give us hope. 


2. Chronic positive expectations--a tendency to frame events in a 
constructive light. Healthy people emphasize the positive, and see the 
Lord alive each day in their lives. 


3. Regular signs of joy in living. Remember Martin Luther’s statement: 
“God is not a God of sadness, but the devil is. Christ is a God of joy. It 
is pleasing to the dear God whenever you rejoice or laugh from the 
bottom of your heart.” 


4. A sense of spiritual renewal. This comes through regular opportunities for 
worship and study of the Scriptures, as well as a close connection with the 


community of saints. 


5. Increased sensitivity to others. Healthy people tend to listen to others, and 
keep sensitive to the hurts and hoorays of those around them. 


6. Tendency to adapt to changing conditions. Change happens! It’s all 
around us. Healthy people deal with change realistically and positively. 
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11. 


12. 


. Increased appetite for physical activity. Run, walk, stretch--thirty minutes a 


day can really keep the doctor away! 


. Tendency to identify and communicate feelings. Healthy people are able to 


express themselves and deal with their own struggles and joys by sharing 
with others. 


. Repeated episodes of gratitude, generosity, and hope. Healthy people tend to 


be thankful people and people who give of themselves to others. 


. Compulsion to care for other people. We move from our own self-centeredness 


to a life of other-centeredness. 


Persistent sense of humor. Healthy people can laugh at themselves, and out 
loud! We can see the humor in our failings and our mistakes, which continue 
to point us to the Lord. Remember, “laughter is another way of crossing 
oneself.” 


Lives in the forgiveness of Christ! We are forgiven! That’s something to 
celebrate, and to share! 


What are other signs in your life and in the lives of those around you of 


health and hope? Watch for these signs, encourage them in others, and share your 
life of hope with family, class, staff, congregation, and your various communities. 


Healthy living is contagious--let’s pray for an epidemic! + 


a UD) eee 


The best way to give advice to your children is to find out what they want 


to do and advise them to do it. 


Harry S. Truman 
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Secondary Sequence 


Nathaniel Grunst 


What’s It Mean To You? 


at Harvard. The English department then featured English Literature and 

perhaps American Literature, but apparently offered no courses in 
regional, ethnic or world literatures. Throughout the three decades now 
passed there have been massive shifts in all dimensions of education from 
content to method to purpose. Multiculturalism has impacted all levels of 
schooling and society. 

Citing the diverse cultural backgrounds of the audience at a viewing 
of the film Sense and Sensibility, Dr. Rosenblatt observed that he sensed a 
readiness on the part of all present to react with emotion of the correct degree 
at the appropriate times in this narrative of far away time and place. In sum, 
his point was that great literature, being well written, has a universal appeal to 
anyone whose “self” does not intrude. Therefore, by merely ignoring culture, 
conscience and content, it is a simple question in education of wishing to select 
the very best in literature as the vehicle for teaching the literary arts. 
Leaning upon the plausibility of this premise, Dr. Rosenblatt then 

castigated the multiculturalism dimensions in current educational thought. 
According to him the minority student who asks, “What’s that mean to us?” 
deserves the direct answer, “Nothing.” In multiculturalism Dr. Rosenblatt 
perceives an attitude of self-pampering and pandering as major motives in a 
politically based effort, which, he suggests has “...the queer idea that education 
has self-esteem as its primary purpose.” 


[: a recent essay Roger Rosenblatt recalled his earlier days as a professor 


To the Lutheran teacher this “queer idea” leaps off the page. 

What does this mean? (Martin Luther’s great one liner.) 

Lutheran Schools care a lot. Lutheran schools share Christ. 

We fortunately have a message from Jesus that says, “Let the children 


come to me.” Imagine His response being, “What a queer idea for me to care 
that they should feel good if I touch and hold them.” The purpose of a touch 
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or a hug is for both individuals to feel good about themselves and each other. The 
purpose of teaching is for both teacher and student to feel good about sharing 
another kind of mutual experience. The teacher who is immune to the emotions of 
students is misplaced. The teacher who cares nothing if the student feels no self- 
esteem because of the teacher’s failure to communicate is a fraud. 

Lutheran teachers teach students first; love and ethics second; and content 
third. How can an outsider spot a Lutheran classroom? Happy, secure and 
confident children who can interact with others in a comfortable way while learning 
new things every day are good clues. However, one could see this in many public 
school classrooms. Perhaps the inverse would be more applicable. If these above 
are not present, then there is a cause to suspect that this is not a distinctly Lutheran 
classroom. Love and esteem while invisible still create a palpable force field. 

Lutheran high schools typically serve a more diverse and multicultural 
population mix than the suburban or rural Lutheran elementary school. While the 
need for sensitivity to cultural differences will therefore be variable in Lutheran 
circles, demographic shifts will not decrease in size or regularity. Fortunately, 
Lutheran schools will always care. Thank God that we shall never need to expect 
any child in our schools to endure the attitude that says, “If you see nothing in it for 
you, then you get nothing.” 


Jesus loves the little children is one of the happiest ideas ever. + 


ent 9 ee 


* Life’s Little Instruction Book * 
* Compliment three people every day. 
* Have a dog. 
* Watch a sunrise at least once a year. 
* Remember other people’s birthdays. 


* Overtip breakfast waitresses. 
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Teaching The Young 
Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


Kaleidoscopes and Curriculum 


anet is a teacher of young children. She teaches in an outlying suburb of 

Chicago in acommunity that has grown rapidly in the past decade. Her 

children come from the homes of the upwardly mobile--those homes in 
which the parents are determined to “make it” and to provide the best for their 
children. That “best” includes the best early childhood center with the best 
curriculum and the best statistics for producing students who do well in the 
elementary school. That “best” includes the school that teaches the alphabet 
before the school down the block, the one that can boast early readers, early 
mathematicians. 

Do you recognize Janet? Have you ever been asked how early you 
teach children to write their names? To read?? 

Alice is also a teacher of young children. She teaches in a crowded 
area of Chicago itself. Her children come from homes where education is a 
goal that will help children to make a better life than their parents and 
grandparents have--those homes where parents work long hours to provide for 
their children in sometimes low-paying jobs. These families, too, are 
determined to provide the best for their children. That “best” includes a school 
that provides the skills and experiences that will ensure success in the primary 
grades. That “best” includes the school that provides structure and safety in 
a community that cannot always guarantee safety for its children. 

Do you recognize Alice? Have you ever been asked which skills you 
teach to your preschool or kindergarten children? Do your families worry 
about children’s safety? 

Alice and Janet live in many classrooms. They work in cities, suburbs, 
small towns, and rural communities. They may be teaching in your school. 
What makes Janet and Alice important is their thoughtful concern about just 
how to respond to parents’ concerns while providing a curriculum in which 
children will be interested. Janet and Alice care about children’s learning. 
They want the best for the children they teach. But they know that the parents’ 
definition of “best” is not the best one for these children. 

Alice and Janet are at the eye of the current storm in early childhood 
education (ECE). The question of what to teach and how soon to teach it isa 
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concer over which many curriculum specialists debate. The field of ECE has 
answered the question of how to teach with Developmentally Appropriate Practice 
in Programs Serving Children from Birth through Age Eight, edited by Sue 
Bredekamp (1987) and published by the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC). In many ways, this one book has energized the field 
and generated a response far beyond the hopes and dreams of its creators and 
supporters. 

The “how to” question has been answered. Teachers across the country are 
responding by examining their practice and modeling their work on these NAEYC 
guidelines. Now comes the “what” question. Early childhood educators are 
discovering that it is much easier to agree on the “how-to” than the “what.” 

What’s the difference? Isn’t the content of early childhood the hands-on 
learning we provide for young children? NO! While process is important, it is not 
content. The question of what to teach--which topics, which questions, which 
projects, which themes--is still a what question. It’s a curriculum question. 

That’s where kaleidoscopes come in. These gadgets, with their colorful and 
fascinating displays, encourage a response of wonder and curiosity in most young 
children. They seem almost magical in their appeal, their ability to inspire 
response. They provide an apt metaphor for our look at curriculum--the content of 
the classrooms in which we teach. 

Should we teach reading to four-year-olds? Should five-year-olds be 
writing? Should threes be addressing math problems? What’s the right content for 
spiritual formation throughout the early childhood years? What should primary 
teachers really be doing? 

If I had the opportunity to design curriculum for a specific classroom this 
week, I would include all of the content I have suggested above. But the emphasis 
of that content would be far different than it was in my classroom of twenty-five 
years ago. The short answer to parents’ concerns about what we teach and how 
soon is “Of course I teach reading (or math or writing or Bible stories).” The longer 
answer involves explaining just what content is appropriate for the age level. 

The trick is to provide topics which children can understand with activities 
they can explore as they work to understand that content. The challenge is to keep 
the kaleidoscope moving so that each child stays interested and engaged in the 
activities and topics of the classroom. The goal is a kaleidoscope curriculum. 

Kaleidoscopes rely on novelty for their appeal. They also depend on 
precision and simplicity for their timelessness. Novelty, precision, and simplicity. 
This trio symbolizes three qualities of appropriate curriculum content for young 
children. 


Just what might a kaleidoscope curriculum look like? What will it contain? 
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What will make it appealing to a range of children of different ages, 
different backgrounds, different experiences? Let’s take a look: 


1. A kaleidoscope curriculum will consider children’s interests as the key 
for identifying curriculum topics. These topics will have names that children will 
care about, such as bugs or shadows or friends. These topics will allow the novelty 
of exploration along with the familiarity of real interests in children’s lives. 


2. A kaleidoscope curriculum will remember that next year’s teacher will 
be creating a new and different kaleidoscope, with different topics and directions, 
but with many of the same goals in mind. This understanding will help the teacher 
to provide precision for this group of children and their unique interests, not just a 
generic curriculum for this age level. Precision also requires teachers to allow 
children to explore in enough depth to satisfy their interests and keep them learning. 


3. A kaleidoscope curriculum will focus on the year-long goals of self- 
concept, socialization, and the creation of curiosity and wonder. The simplicity of 
these three goals allows the teacher to focus on the real aim of teaching and 
learning. The kaleidoscope teacher will remember that facts are not nearly as 
important as a thirst for learning and an eagerness to discover for oneself. 


4. A kaleidoscope curriculum allows the child to hold the kaleidoscope, 
pointing the display toward the light of the child’s interests and questions, giving 
worth and importance to the child’s investigations. 


5. A kaleidoscope curriculum teaches the presumed content of reading and 
math and writing and even Bible stories through the real content of children’s 
questions and investigations. The kaleidoscope teacher weaves those questions and 
investigations into projects and activities which hold children’s interests over days 
and weeks rather than minutes. The kaleidoscope teacher knows when to change 
the direction and pattern of the kaleidoscope--and how to do it slowly--so that 
children sense connections between topics and projects. 


Kaleidoscopes have to be focused for the individual child. The same is true 
for a kaleidoscope curriculum. Each child’s interests need to make their way into 
the classroom through topics, projects, and activities. Each child needs to be able 
to feel that his or her questions matter. That his or her ideas are important. 

The real content of the kaleidoscope classroom with a kaleidoscope 
curriculum is LEARNING. “Knowledge” is changing so rapidly today that there 
is no longer a discrete set of “facts” which each child, each educated adult needs to 
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know. Each of us specializes in those topics we are interested in. For the rest, we 
learn where to get information and how to ask the right questions to get that 
information. That’s what keeps our curiosity juices flowing. 

Specializing in their own interests. Knowing how to ask good questions. 
Knowing where and how to get desired information. Keeping the juices of curiosity 
flowing. Flavoring those juices with a big dash of wonder and awe. That’s the real 
content of early childhood curriculum. That’s a kaleidoscope curriculum! 


Author’s note: The following books will provide the budding kaleidoscope teacher with 
resources for exploring this important topic. 


Bredekamp, S. (1987). Developmentally appropriate practice for programs serving children 
birth through age eight. Washington, DC: National Association for the Education 
of Young Children. 


Bredekamp, S., & T. Rosegrant. (1993). Reaching potentials: Developmentally appropriate 
curriculum and assessment for young children. Volume I. Washington, DC: 
National Association for the Education of Young Children. 


Bredekamp, S., & T. Rosegrant. (1995). Reaching potentials: transforming early childhood 
curriculum & assessment. Volume II. Washington, DC: National Association for 
the Education of Young Children. 
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Scientific Help For Parents 


Recent surveys show that most parents want to help their children learn 
about science at home, but only a third of parents believe that they are scientifically 
literate. 

The Bayer Corporation is assisting parents who need help by making 
available free copies of its “Making Science Make Sense Parent’s Survival Kit,” 
which includes information from the U.S. Department of Education and the 
National Science Foundation. For a free kit, write to the Bayer Corporation, One 
Mellon Center, 500 Grant St., Pittsburg, PA 15219-2507. 


Christian Home & School, Oct/Nov 1995 
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The Gospel According To Winnie-The-Pooh 
Philip Heinze 


Chapter Two In Which We Are Wedged In A Tight Place 


know how it felt. That’s because it happens often, too often for my liking. 

Getting wedged in tight places, that is. The circumstances are always 
unique, which is, of course, the nature of circumstances. The tight part is the 
part that’s always the same. 

It is a stuck sort of feeling. A feeling that begins with an “Oh No!” 
which at first is really more of a hopeful question, like that moment when 
you’ve just let go of something that you wanted to hold on to and you’re not 
quite sure if you’ve really let go of it or not. “Oh No!” is quickly followed by 
“Oh Dear!” which means you are sure that you’ve lost it and you wish you 
hadn’t. “Oh Dear!” is followed by a different sort of “Oh No!” the sort that is 
neither a question nor very hopeful. It means that you’ve become wedged in 
a tight place. 

The trouble with being wedged in a tight place is that you can’t get 
out, at least not right away. That’s what makes it feel so tight. You just stay 
put, no matter how hard you push or how hard you pull. It’s like when 
something terrible just happens and you’re not sure how or why, only that it 
did and you don’t know how to get back to the time before, the time when 
everything seemed just fine. 

It is very unsettling being wedged in a tight place. Mostly because 
you can’t do anything about it except wait and we don’t like to wait much, 
especially when we’re uncomfortable. 

Pooh bear was visiting Rabbit and while he was visiting ate a rather 
large amount of honey. The honey settled round his middle and when he tried 
to get out of Rabbit’s front door he got stuck. He couldn’t go forward. He 
couldn’t go back. Christopher Robin said Pooh would have to stay there for 
a week and couldn’t eat anything at all, but that they would read to him while 
he waited to get thin. 


[= sure I don’t remember how it happened the first time, but I think I 


“Bear began to sigh, and then found he couldn’t because he was so 
tightly stuck; and a tear rolled down his eye, as he said: ‘Then would you read 
a Sustaining Book, such as would help and comfort a Wedged Bear in Great 
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Tightness?’ 
So for a week Christopher Robin read that sort of book at the North end of 
Pooh while Rabbit hung his washing at the South end.” 
(Winnie-the-Pooh by A.A. Milne; E.P. Dutton & Co., New York; 1950, p. 28) 


“Cast your cares on the Lord and he will sustain;” Psalm 55:22a 


Our Sustaining Book is mostly about Wedged People in Great Tightness, 
people who couldn’t do anything but wait. Our Sustaining Book is all about the 
One who chooses to sustain rather than destroy, comfort rather than afflict, about 
the One who offers us freedom from all the tight places into which we have or ever 
will work ourselves. Our Sustaining Book is about people reading to each other as 
they all wait to be set free. 

Having someone read to you while you are wedged in a tight place is a very 
friendly sort of thing, especially under the tight circumstances, but it means you 
must move from saying, “Oh No!” which one says mostly to oneself, to “Oh Help!” 
which one says to whoever might be able to oblige. It’s not as easy as it sounds 
because being wedged in a tight place is not the sort of thing one likes to admit to 
being. But none-the-less it’s the only way and once it’s done it’s done. 

A Sustaining Book and friends are the sort of thing that make the 
experience of being wedged in a tight place seem, somehow, less tight. Perhaps 
because a Sustaining Book and friends help us focus, not on what was lost, or how 
we lost it, or even when we might get it back, if ever, but on what we have at the 
moment, which is, of course, a Sustaining Book and friends.? 


re | 
Parent’s Questionnaire 


1. Do I trust my child? 

2. Do I encourage my child’s confidence and listen attentively when she talks to me? 

3. Do I meet my child’s questions frankly, honestly, and without embarrassment? 

4. Does my child know that I will do my best never to betray his confidence in even the 
smallest matters? 

5. Do I build up the positive side of my child by using do’s rather than don’ts? 

6. Does my child know that she must always accept the consequences of her own actions? 

7. Instead of claiming obedience from my child, do I try to earn it and evoke spontaneous 
obedience and cooperation? 

8. Does my child love and appreciate beauty in its every expression? 

9. Am I willing to see my child become an adult? 

10. Is my child considerate, thoughtful, and tolerant? 
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A Final Word 


George C. Heider, President 
Concordia University, River Forest, Illinois 


“Time To Spare? Time To Share?” 


wenty-plus years ago, while I was attending college, it was my good fortune to participate 

in a month-long study tour, “Art and Music in Western Europe.” It was December, 1973, 

when the world was confronting its first oil crisis. More than one of us remarked that the 
cities and their churches looked especially bright with lights and decorations, as if the Europeans 
were determined to give their children one more spectacular Christmas to remember before the oi! 
was cut off and, for all they knew, future Christmases would be far more plain or even dreary. 

We saw great cathedrals and churches on our trip, including Chartres, Notre Dame de 
Paris, St. Paul’s in London, St. Thomas in Leipzig, St. Peter’s in Rome, and many others. One 
Advent Sunday, however, found us in far plainer circumstances, a parish church in southern 
Germany. My conversational German was not spectacular then (or now), but I do recall the 
preacher speaking again and again of die Zeit, “Time.” 

While I understood far too little of the sermon (and remember less yet), it has always 
struck me as a throughly appropriate concept to stress under the circumstances. Much has changed 
in the international situation since 1973 (including the disappearance of a stress-inducing border 
between East and West Germany), but the world is still a most uncertain place, from the personal 
level to that of nations. We cannot know how much time is left before our personal or societal 
circumstances change dramatically. Much more importantly, as the season of Advent returns, we 
are reminded that time is running out on the present creation. We can be sure only that we are 
twenty-three years nearer to the End than when that German pastor preached. But that moment, 
known only to the Father in heaven, is surely drawing near. 

It is hard enough for adults (including teachers) to internalize and act on all of the 
implications of the certainty of change and the finitude of time. It is still harder to communicate 
this sense to students. Young people, at least outside of truly awful social situations, have a sense 
of boundless potential and unlimited time; one sees this nowhere better than on the faces of the 
surviving friends at a funeral of a high schooler, when this sense is fundamentally 
shaken. The challenge is to preserve youthful optimism, while instilling a sense of urgency, that 
very close behind faith and family as valuable possessions is the time we are given to be about our 
Father’s business. 

The challenge is great, but we are not without resources. Children at this time of year 
are quite well aware of the number of days remaining until Christmas. We can build on this 
consciousness to reinforce the other “‘comings” of Advent, including the Return of Christ, stressing 
the urgency of sharing the Gospel message “while it is still day.” At this time of year, when even 
the families of non-Christians feel intense time pressure, we can seek to instill in all of our students 
an appreciation of prioritization of time--not simple secular time-management skills, but an 
affective attraction to the investment of self and time in the worship of God and the service of 
others. Optimally, then, the student may grow beyond an understanding that time is precious to 
an even rarer insight for us all, that even our most treasured possessions are finally ours to steward 
and to share. But it’s only appropriate as we celebrate the entry into our time of the Gift for whom 
the limits of time were but one of the burdens which he bore for our sakes. f 
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any trends in our society 
today threaten the well 
being of the family. The 


new Family Life Issues series is 
designed to respond to these trends 
by giving identity, strength and 
direction to families through the study 
of God’s Word. 


Find encouragement for your family in 
this Bible study series that teaches 
practical skills and gives insight to 
build homes dedicated to Christ. 


Each study contains four sessions. 


Growing As a Christian Father 
Overcoming Dysfunction 
Growing As a Blended Family 
Maximizing Media 
Growing As a Christian Mother 

Growing As a Single Parent 
Managing Finances 
Life in the Sandwich Generation 
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